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A® I UNION OF ENGLAND. — Third 
Season, 1861-2.—The CHROMO - LITHOGRAPHS, 
“ STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopart, A.R.A., and 
“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after Rownornaw, are 
NOW READY. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhi- 
bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 5. W. 
BELL SMITH, Seeretary. 





GEOLOGY. 
Kires COLLEGE, LONDON 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 


COURSE of LECTURES on “Geology,” on FRIDAY 
MORNING, January 24th, at Nine o'clock. 


They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 


Rh. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 











The Extensive and Valuable Library of the late 
DAVID BAILLIE, Esq., of Belgrave Square. 


i} ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their House, No. 13 Gms 3), Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 30, and five fol- 
lowing days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the EXTENSIVE and 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late DAVID BAILLIE, 
Esq., of Belgrave Square ; comprising the principal Works 
in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish Litera- 
ture, Greek and Latin Classics, Dictifnaries, Grammars, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on rg- 
ceipt of four stamps. 





Singularly Interesting Collection of Books, with Autograph 
Annotations by Luther and Melanchthon, formed by Mr. 8. 
LEIGH SOTHEBY. 


R. JOHN WILKINSON will SELL by 

. AUCTION, at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's House, 
13, Wellington Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, February 8, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a Singularly Interesting COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS, formed by Mr. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY, 
for the publication of his Work on the Autograph Annota- 
tions by the great Theological Reformers, 

MELANCHTHON and LUTHER: 
as found in Copies of Theological and Classical Works for- 
merly in their possession. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on 

receipt of four stamps. 





The Pleasing Collection of Cabinet Pictures and Water-Colour 
Drawings, formed by the late Mr. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, 


\ R. JOHN WILKINSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's New 
Gallery, Wellington Buildings, Wellington Street, Strand, 
on THURSDAY, February 6, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the Pleasing Selection of CABINET PICTURES 
and PAINTINGS in WATER-COLOURS, by eminent Mo- 
dern Masters, formed by the late S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, 
comprising some Beautiful Works of the following dis- 
tinguished Artists, viz. :— 


Barrett. Chalon. Martin. 
Bonington. Creswick. Mutrie. 
Callow. Dewint. Prout. 
Cattermole. C. Fielding. Stanfield. 
Collins. Hunt. Stothard. 
Cotman. Leslie. F. Tayler. 
Cox. Maclise. Wilkie. 


The whole most Beautifully and Appropriately Framed by 
Messrs. Blandford. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
2nd January, 1862. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance 
Society will be held at the Society's Offices, Fleet Street, 
London, on SATURDAY, the First day of February next, at 
Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Society's Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of re- 
eciving the Auditors’ Annual Report of the Accounts of the 
Society up to the 3lst of December last; to elect Two 
‘Trustees in the room of the Right Hon. Lord Campbell, de- 
ceased, and the Right Hon. Lord Abinger, deceased ; tc elect 
a Director in the room of Benjamin Austen, Esquire, de- 
ceased; and for general purposes. 
The Director to be chosen in the room of Benjamin 
Austen, Esquire, deceased, will remain in office until the 
24th day of June, 1865. 


By Order of the Directors, 








WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


R OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
LY COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. WM. HARRISON. 





TRIUMPHANT CAREER OF BALFE’S NEW GRAND 
OPERA, AND THE NEW PANTOMIME, . 
Introducing the most gorgeous ‘Transformation Scene ever 
witnessed, invented and painted by Mr. W. Callcott; repre- 
sented upon the same evening, and forming the most attrac- 
tive combination of amusements in London. 
On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented 
46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, and 5lst times, the New and 
Original Grand Romantic Opera, in three Acts, entitled 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. The Music by M. W. 
Balfe. Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Santley, and 
Mr. W. Harrison, &c. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 





After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton, Esq.), the 
Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 
HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne. Principal Danseuse, Malle. 
Lamoureux. 


Commence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
Twelve. 





Rexxar ENGLISH OPERA, 
L COVENT GARDEN. 


The LAST GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the 
Great Pantomime of the Season, and the most Gorgeous 
Transformation Scene ever produced, on, WEDNESDAY, 
January 29th, commencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to 
be in attendance at Four, Children under Twelve Years of 
age, Half-price, except Amphitheatre and Pit, 1s, 6d. 


No extra charge for Booking Places, 





This day is published, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price £1 1s., 


HISTORY of the OPERA in ITALY, 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, and RUSSIA, 
from its Origin in Italy down to our own times, with Anec- 
_ of the most celebrated Composers and Vocalists of 
urope. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq 
London: W. H. ALLEN and eaiesahs 7, Leadenhall Street. 


hHE ROYAL FAMILY, COMPLE’ TE.— 
ELEVEN PHOTO. PORTR AITS (after Mayall), 
grouped on ONE Carte-Visit&, post free, 30 Stamps ; NINE 
ditto, 18 stamps. Small Photo, of late PRINCE CONSORT, 
8d. Catalogues of Photos. after famous Masters, all sizes, 
one stamp. 


8. B. Beat, 11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMEN iz. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the C ial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERrIeEsoOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCK 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cigaP- 
NESS IN price, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Sireet; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








a 
—— —— 


PELICAN 11 LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
: EsTaBLisHEp In 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Drmectors. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
William Cotton, E sq. + D.C.L., = Lancelot ree Esq. 

F.R.S Wm. James r, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., *. B.S, 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
= D. Hodgson, Esq., | Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., 
MP. Esq. 


-» MP. 





Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
Examples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of Profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected 
for the whole Term of Life at the undermentioned ages: 


Age w when} Duration of} | Bonus Bon 











us 
Assured. | Policy. in Cash. in Reversion. 
(| 7 years £29 7 0 £66 0 0 

20 14 years 36 2 0 7310 0 
U 21 years 44 0 $2 00 

(| .7 years 4913 6 8410 0 

40 ) 14 years 61 2 0 9510 0 
U! 21 years 75 2 6 108 0 0 

{| 7 years 9 4 6 127 10 0 

60 14 years 17 2 6 14410 0 
Ui at years | 144 1 0 165 10 0 


> For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the Offices, as above, or to any of the Company's ‘Agents. 








J ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
a on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 
5. 
DIRECTORS, 
Cuamman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy Cuarway—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Faq. 


John Bradbury, Esq Charles Good, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, ., M.P. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Joseph Freeman, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 

PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S, | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers—Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co,, and Bank of 

England. 


Soricitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consu.tine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.8. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts fromthe Report of the Directors for the year 13961, 
Number of new policies issued during the 


year ove ove cco wee ee ORS 
Assuring the sum of Hes ove = one «Ss 429,060 19 11 
Producing an annual income of . 460 1 8 


14, 
(in addition to single premiums. of £i, 401 14s. 8d.) 


Making the total annual income after deduct- 
ing £50,112 annual al t in p 310,142 3 2 


Total mumber of policies issued... 24,496 4 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 

bers, from the commencement of the insti- 

tution in December, 1835 occ ce | A 8, 4 


2,047,311 15 0 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force. 





Amount of accumulated fund... en 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending the 20th 
November, 1861, is now ready, and may be had on apglice- 
tion, with the Prospectus, containing illustrations of 
profits for the five years ending the 20th November, est, 
by which it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums 
range from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one 
instance the premium is ext: Iustances of the bonuses 
are also shown. 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of January 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


December, 21, 1861, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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This day, in 8vo, price One Shilling, * 


HE AMERICAN QUESTION 
By WILLIAM W. STORY. 
Reprinted, by permission, from the ‘ Daily News.” 
London: G. Maxwanine, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


ANDBOOK of the COURT, the PEER- 
AGE, and the HOUSE of COMMONS, for 1862. 
With Tables of the Representation, &c. Twelfth Year. 
Price Be” cloth. 
P, 8. Krxc, Parliamentary Depot, 34, Parliament Street, 
B.W,; where may be had all the Reports, Papers, bills, 
Acts, &c., issued by both Houses of Parliament. 








This day, square 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
HE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
By the same, second edition, with additions, 
HE ODES OF HORACE. Translated 
into English Verse, with Introduction and Notes, 9s. 
y ATULLUS. Translated into English 
Verse, with a Life and Notes, 6s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourx, West Strand. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON. 


ORKS BY THE LATE HORACE 
HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Socleties of Caleutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, &c., and en Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Volume I. 
Also under the Title, 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES, chiefly on 
~ RELIGION of the HINDUS. By the late H. H. WIL- 
. M.A., F.R.S.. &e., &. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
REINHOLD ROST. In Two Volumes. Volume 1, con- 
taining “A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus." 
8vo, pp. 412, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
Series will consist of Twelve Volumes. A detailed 
Prospectus may be had on application. 
Talisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





ONLY ONE HUNDRED COPIES PRINTED. 


In One Volume, small 4to, pp. 400, cloth. with a Portrait of 
Charles IT. in Photography, price 30s., 


MEMOIRES de la COUR D’ESPAGNE, 
SOUS LE REGNE DE CHARLES IL, 1678-1682. 


Par le MARQUIS DE VILLARS. Edited by WILLIAM 


STIRLING, 
Triisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





In Two Volumes, aes pp. oe pe. bound in 
cloth Tprice 12 


ESEARCHES ON THE DAN UBE AND 


the ADRIATIC; or, Contributions to the Modern 
History of Hun and Transylvania, Dalmatia and Croatia, 
Scrvia and B: : 

Triisxer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


—S 


On the 31st of itt will be published 


A CHEAP EDITION OF ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE ART 


ALSO, THE CONTINUATION OF THE 





JOURNAL, 


PRICE 2s. 6d., MONTHLY, 
For January and February, contains the commencement of the Selected Pictures : 


THE CHIEFTAINS FRIENDS, 


AFTER SIR E, LANDSEER, R.A.; AND 


THE SWING, 


AFTER F. GOODALL, R.A. 


TURNER COLLECTION, AND OTHER 


ENGRAVINGS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Intending Subscribers are respectfully informed that the January Number is now reprinted, and 
that they can obtain it through any Bookseller. 





LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





THE RUSSIANS 


‘His book is a good honest book—a book that was needed, 





-_ that may be referred to as a reliable source of informa- 
tion." —Ath 





This day is published, fourth edition, in two vols., price 26s. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MISS COR- | 


ion to the Princess 


- NELIA KNIGHT, Lady Com 
m her Journals and 


Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from 
Anecdote Books. 

“Why we should turn to these volumes as among the 
most interesting of the recent season will be sufficiently 
—* as we indicate their contents."—Zimes, October 19, 

861 

“Of the popularity of these volumes on account of their 
historical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no doubt 
whatever.""—Athenwum, June 8, 1861, 

London; Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY RE- 

MEMBRANCER (Conducted by Tovimix Swirn, 
Esq., “Barrister-at-Law), containing a digest of all the 
actual rein teen in Parliament, and of Parliamentary 
Papers ; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Vols. I, 
IL., Tit. TV. (for 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861), are now ready, 
price 258, each, bound in cloth. 

Subscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid in 
advance) are now due; to be sent to Mr. Joun E. Tartor 
10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C’ 








Third Edition, with 423 Engravings, 8vo, £1 11s. 6d., of a 


(J ENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANI- 
ZATION of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, and MANUAL 


‘of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By THOS. RYMER 


JONES, F-.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
King’s College, London, late Fullerian Professor of Physio- 
logy to the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 

“It is a class-book, but much more; for, even to the 
unscientific reader, the absence of try throughout, 
without sacrificing technical accuracy, renders it a volume 

mode interest, and it is equally well adapted to the 

te seve literature as _— —— investi- 
'—Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 


“ It is a thoroughly conscientious work, and furnishes very 
full information on all points of interest.""—Press. 
“The work before us is full of important and accurate 


“His book is by far the most comprehensive Review of all | 


information.”—London Review. | 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Now published, in One Volume, 8vo, of about 500 pages, Sixty Woodcuts, Four Tinted 
Lithographs, and Three Maps, Price 1ds., 


ON THE AMUR; 


History of Discovery, Conquest and Colonization, up to the Treaty of Peking in a 
With a detailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Com- 
mercial Capabilities; together with Personal Accounts of Russian ‘Travellers. 


By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R. 
With an Appendix on the Navigation of the Gulf of the Amur. 
BY CAPTAIN PRUTZ. 


| that has been observed and ascertained of a little Russian 


G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. 


portion of Asia.”—Guardian. 

“ There is a breadth and massiveness about the work which 
mark it off very distinctly from the light books of travel or 
history which are written to amuse a railroad traveller or a 
subscriber to Mudie's.”—China Telegraph. 

“The volume deserves a careful perusal, and it will be 
found amr instructive, ""—Observer,. 





LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO., 60, _ PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, antique, 


OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDLEVAL FRANCE. Done into English by 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 


London: G. Manwarixe, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 is., cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- | 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Uctavo | 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and , 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James 8, Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS; 
comprising a Short Aceount of his Lie: with a 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of | 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, | 
F.RS. Author of “Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James 8. Vintoe, City Road and Ivy Lane, 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


(THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
* Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 


| elsewhere.”"—Dublin Express. 


ts The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage." —Clerical Journal, 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Rogers. 





NEW PRESENT BOOK. 


| SNOW-BOUND IN CLEEBERRIE 


GRANGE. A Series of Christmas Tales. 
By GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 
Author of the ‘ Rocks of Worcestershire,’ ‘Charley's Trip to 
the lack Mountain,’ &c. Dedicated to J. W. Ruskin, Esq. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
Contents:—A Treasure-trove.—The Minstrel's Wish.—Fire- 
light Shadows,—Frogs and Toads.—The Foam-Beil.— 
A Wild Beast Show.—Grippel, the Ass.—The Two Her- 
mits, &e., &e. 
London: J, Masrrrs, Aldersgate Street and New Bond 
Street, 
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HE LIBRARY 
LIMITED, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION OF ENGLISH, FOREIGN, 
AND COLONIAL LITERATURE. 


COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, £100,000, in 100,000 SHARES of £1 EACH. 


Deposit 5s. per Share on application, and 5s. per Share on 
allotinent ; the remainder subject to Calls of 5s. per Share at 
not less than two months’ notice. To be Incorporated under 
the 19 and 20 Viet. cap. 47, by which the liability of Share- 
holders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman ~W. CONINGHAM, Esq., M P., Director of the 

London and Brighton Railway Company. 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS, Esq., Merchant 
Court, E.C. 
IRVING HARE, Esq. 44, Sussex Gardens, Hyde 
Park, W. 
EDGCUMBE RENDLE, Esq., Director of the Great 
Western Docks Company, South Devon and Tavistock 
Railway Company, &e,, 26, Cleveland Square, Hyde 
Park, W. ‘ 


» 
“> 


Church 
Ww. 


W. 


(With Power to add One Member to the Board,) 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and Co., Pall Mall East, 
BROKERS. 
Sir R. W. CARDEN and SON, 2, Exchange Buildings, £.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. DAVIDSON, BRADBURY, and HARDWICK, 
Weavers’ Hall, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, 
Public Accountants, Lothbury, E.C. 
And One Other, to be elected by the Shareholders. 


and Co., 


2 SECRETARY. 
Mr. FRANK FOWLER. 


Temporary Offices: Parliament Chambers, Cannon Row, 
Parliament Street, 5.W. 


The object of THE LIBRARY COMPANY is to furnish 
all classes of Readers with Books in every department of 
English, Foreign, and Colonial Ljterature, as soon as issued 
from the Press. The Supply will be in proportion to the 
Demand, no prejudice whatever being allowed to influence 
the management of the undertaking. 

The present is peculiarly a book-reading as distinguished 
from a book-buying period, and one, therefore, in which 
there must be an increasing demand for Circulating Libra- 
ries. Already the proprietor of a large Library is adver- 
tising that he has added more than half a million volumes to 
his stock in three years and a half. This fact will show the 
dimensions to which a Circulating Library may attain, and 
the probability that such a scheme as THE LIBRARY 
COMPANY must be successful. 


Whatever facilities have been hitherto afforded for obtain- 
ing the Literature of our own country, Subscribers to our 
Libraries have never yet had an adequate supply of Foreign 
and Colonial books placed at their command; to this want 
the Directors will give special care. 

Although it is not proposed to make complete colleciions 
in the departments of Law, Medicine, Theology, &c., yet 
the Directors intend to provide such a number of standard 

- works under these heads as shall make the Library Useful 
and Comprehensive. 

From the commercial basis upon which THE LIBRARY 
COMPANY is formed, and by the introduction of a low and 
Popular Seale of Subscriptions to meet the wants of readers 
of all classes—by the organization of new and more efficient 
methods for the expeditious circulation and exchange of 
books, by the opening of a West End office and of numerous 
local dépéts, by the appointment of well-selected agencies, 
by the remunerative disposal of the Surplus Steck, and by the 
general completeness of the working machinery—the Di- 
rectors have reason to believe that the undertaking must 
command a larger measure’of support than could be ob- 
tained by any similar private speculation. 

Original Shareholders will enjoy the following privileges, 
in addition to their rights as proprietors :— 

A Holder of 20 Shares shall be entitled to the privilege of an 

Annual Subscriber of £1. 1s. ; 
A Holder of 40 Shares shalt be entitled to the privilege of an 
Annual Subscriber of £2. 2s. ; 

And a Holder of 100 Shares shall be entitled to the privilege 

ofan Annual Subscriber to the Library of £5. 5s. 

Thus, in any case, an immediate dividend will be secured ; 
and the Directors have no doubt that a large additional per- 
centage may be realized. The advantage of becoming 
Shareholders under this proposal will be obvious to Book- 
sellers, Proprietors of Country Libraries, Literary Institu- 
tions, Professional Men, aud the Public generally. 

On the establishment of the Company, there will be no 
charge for preliminary expenses, except for sums actually 
paid. 

In the event of there being no allotment, the deposits will 
be returned in full. 

Forms of application for Shares and all other information 
can be obtained of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, and of the Brokers and Solicitors, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. — 


No. 26 (for February) will be published on Tuesday, the 28th instant, price OnE SHILLING, 
with ‘lwo Illustrations. 





CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. (With an Illustration.) 
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REVIEWS. 





Chronica Johannis de Oxenedes. Edited by Sir 
Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S.,F.S.A.  (Pub- 
lished by the Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M.’s ‘Treasury, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls.) 
Longmans. 


WE are invited to add a new name to our list 
of Benedictine chroniclers; it is that of John 
de Oxenedes, of the abbey of St. Benet Hulme, 
from which the village of Oxnead is ten miles 
distant. The Cottonian manuscript, however, 
which has been printed by Sir Henry Ellis, 
and is of the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has received its title and name in a hand 
apparently of the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The presumption that the author 
was a monk of Hulme rests upon somewhat 


stronger grounds, a deduction from internal | 


evidence that he was greatly interested in its 
welfare and affairs, as well as from the fact 
that the early history of the abbey precedes 
the general Chronicle, in form like a detached 
tract. The Cottonian copy, a transcript merely 
of the original work, was considered to be 
unique; but when it was printed another ex- 
ample was found in the collection of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

The Chronicle before us is of that common 
type which distinguishes the monastic annals: 
a compilation from approved texts already ex- 
isting, with omissions, interpolations, additions, 


and suppressions, according to the good faith | 


or the bias of the writer, supplemented with 
notices of passing events. In the compilation 
before us the writer quotes from Malmesbury, 
St. Victor, Polycraticus Carnotensis, Veteres 


Historix Hibernienses, Wendover, and Matthew | 


Paris. To adopt an expression of Laud’s, in 
reference to a similar compilation, * it is for all 
the world over like a beggar’s coat, patch upon 
patch.” 

There are several interesting and novel 
points of information in the present volume, 
relating to the treatment of the Jews, the in- 
vasions of the Danes, and the inundations of 
the sea along the coast of Norfolk. ‘The no- 
tices of the progress of the ercction of the 
abbey church of Hulme are, as in the parallel 
instance of the Chronicle of Abingdon, peculi- 
arly tantalizing, as we have the documentary 
evidence, but the buildings themselves exist no 
longer for the purpose of comparison. 

Of course we have Canute’s address to the 
sea, but the story is told with great simplicity, 
and is wholly divested of the silly accessories 
given or invented by modern writers. Hardi- 
canute was of a most liberal disposition, and 
ought to have been a most popular King, as 
on certain occasions he gave four dinners a 
day. Earl Godwin is vituperated, and King 
Edward the Confessor extolled ; while, for the 
settlement of the Waltham controversy, it is 
stated that Harold was actually * buried in 
the church which he had built of his own 
cost.” William the Conqueror is made out to 
be a good Christian, fond of attending church 
and singing hymns; and to have introduced 
that golden age, which Mr. ‘Thomas Moore 
and other plagiarists have transferred to Ire- 
land, when pretty girls laden with gold from 
head to foot could pass from one end of the 
kingdom to the other without harm. Juhn de 





Oxnead delicately touches on the contested 
elections for the papal throne, and in one in- 
stance cautiously writes, ‘This Victor, if I may 
say it, was killed at his first mass by poison 
in the chalice.” William Rufus is held up as 
a monster of wickedness, and Mr. Gladstone 
must have been in error, or times are altered 
for the better, when he stated recently that 
England is in a high state of civilization, 
for no people take more kindly to heavy taxes, 
as the crime of levying intolerable ‘* geld and 
taliage” is adduced by our chronicler as the 
ground of his unpopularity; for ‘‘ Eugland 
was so miserably stifled under him, that she 
could not draw her breath.” Our good monk 
very sensibly records the opinion, that it was 
about the worst thing Anselm could do to 
interdict wives to the clergy, for it was a 
risk ; ‘‘ Ne dum munditias viribus majores ap- 
peterent [in] immunditias horribiles ad Chris- 
tiani nominis dedecus inciderent.” There has 
been much debate about early episcopal names, 
but certainly two uglier cognomina than those 


wich, and ‘“* Hervey Cruste” of Ely, were 
never on record ; the former is however plainly 
| a misreading for Scernyng. 





the drier details of these annals, such as the 
traditions that in the Crusades the French 
wore crosses of red, the English a white, and 
the Flemings a green cross; and that the 
Templars were so poor at their first institution 
that two brothers had to ride on one horse, 
and the incident was perpetuated on the seal 
of the Order in order to excite humility. In 
1124 the King ordered all the knights in Eng- 
land to have their hair cut properly, as they 
had annoyed him by the length of their locks, 
which rivalled those of the ladies, at least in 
that particular. When harbours are blocked up 
by a people at war with their own kinsmen, our 
| modern barbarity contrasts ill with a humane 
injunction made in this country in 1143, that 
ploughs in the field and the farmer's men were 
to be as safe as though they were in the church- 
yard. Henry IL., after his coronation at Wor- 
cester in 1158, laid his crown upon the altar, 


and never wore it again; a curious act of | 
moderation in a man who, as his epitaph 


states, used to affirm that the whole world 
ought not to content a prince of spirit, though 
eight feet of ground sufficed to contain his 
body. 

A marvellous—we ought perhapsto say rather 
_an incredible—incident is related of the time of 
Richard I. A large ship of the class known as a 

Dromond, sent by Saladin’s brother, laden with 

corn for the relief of the garrison of Acre, was 
| ingeniously scuttled by an English diver; and 

the writer adds that the King drowned thirteen 
| hundred of her crew, and kept two hundred 
| prisoners alive! Richard of Devizes simply 
| states that the ship sank with all her crew and 
| the troops which she carried. The chronicler 
| graphically describes with considerable powers 
of exaggeration the chivalrous courage of King 
Richard, and then ungratefully dwells with sa- 
tisfaction on the shipwreck of the hero and his 
followers on their voyage home, deliberately 
calling the just judgment of heaven on men 
who had not fulfilled the purpose of their pil- 
grimage. The King at Corfu was recognized 
by his ring, but having received timely warn- 
ing made his escape from arrest ; at ‘‘ Sinana” 
or ** Gynatia” on the Danube, where his old 
enemy the Duke of Austria was staying, his 
page, who understood German, went to the 
Exchange, and on giving himself airs and show- 
ing some bezants was taken to task by the ci- 
| tizens, whose curiosity he satisfied by stating 
that he was the servant of a rich merchant. 





borne by two bishops, ‘ Scermugge” of Nor- | 


Several interesting notes may be culled from | 


Some days after, whilst making some purchases 
at market, he incautiously carried the King’s 
gloves at his girdle, and was thereupon seized, 
and being put to the torture, compelled him to 
confess the truth. The King’s lodging was im- 
mediately surrounded by troops, and Richard 
delivered up his sword to the Duke.. The 
chronicler relates this romantic episode with 
great liveliness, which he counteracts by a 
dismal moral “ improvement” of the circum- 
stance. When he had been sold for sixty 
thousand pounds of silver by the Duke to the 
Emperor, and confided to the keeping of a 
crowd of sentinels and attendants, Richard 
joked with them, made them drunk, and 
performed boisterous feats of strength. There 
is no allusion to the legendary discovery of 
his prison by his faithful friend in disguise ; 
but the chronicler dwells on his magnani- 
mous reception of his brother John, adding 
that he shed tears on the occasion. Those 
who love poetical justice will not be dis- 
| pleased to hear that the Duke of Austria, 
while riding at the tournay in Christmas week, 
| was thrown from his horse, and crushed his 
_ foot, which in his tortures he hewed off with 
an axe. Inflammation set in, and he expired 
in agonizing pain. It is to the honour of the 
Cistercians that they refused to accept the Em- 
peror’s gift of three thousand marks of silver 
out of King Richard's ransom, to make thuri- 
bles for the entire order. Richard captured 
the Bishop of Beauvais and his Archdeacon in 
armour during a severe action, and put them 
in prison. ‘The Pope inte , when Richard 
sent the prelate’s coat of mail to the Pontiff, 
with this message, ‘* See if this be thy son’s 
coat or no.” The Pope replied that he was 
no son of his, and the martial prelate was de- 
tained in prison. In the account of the King’s 
death, the crossbowman who shot him naant 
described as ‘t quidam armatus,” but the King’s 
pardon of him is recorded, and the wholescene 
is vividly brought before the reader's eye with 
great simplicity and beauty of style. ‘The cha- 
racter of the King is drawn with a master’s 
hand, and an anecdote of a novel kind is re- 
lated of him that in his chapel he would walk 
up and down during service, and urge with 
hand and voice the clerks aud choristers to 
sing cheerily and loud. The narrative of the 
ill-treatment of Prince Arthur is exceedingly 
touching and true to nature. In consequence 
of a despotic act of Kiug John, the masters 
and students of Oxford, to the number of 
three thousand, abandoned the University ; 
and the tyrant received a fitting rebuke from 
Maximilian, the King of Morocco, to whom he 
offered to become a tributary. He is said to 
have dismissed, to his eternal praise, adds the 
chronicler, some Grecian philosophers who 
came to reform the Catholic faith. 

The meterological notes under each year are 
of extreme interest, and the etymologist will 
find in the vivid account of the great sea-fight 
off Dover in 1217 the earliest instance of the 
nautical expression ‘to luff,’ where the English 
ships are described as manceuvring, ‘ vbli- 
| quando dracenam [the helm] qua vulgatiter 
| dicitur ‘lof’ ac si vellent adire Calesiam. .. . 

Cium se scivissent ventum exhausisse versa 
| draceen ex transverso, vento sibi jam secundo, 
| insecuti sunt hostes.” ‘There are several ar- 
| cheological notices of great value, such as the 

date of the restoration of the Church of the 

Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, by the Emperor 
| Frederick, 1230: the commencement of the 
| Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and the execu- 
‘tion of the shrine of Edward the Con- 
i fessor, both in 1241; the destruction of 
the old Abbey church and tower of West- 
| minster in 1245, preparatory to the new buiid- 
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ings; and the discovery of the foundations 
of a round church on the site of the Lady 
Chapel of St. Edmund's Bury in 1274. In 
1228 we have a mention of John Costaphila 
baptized by Ananias, who cried ‘“ Crucify | 
Christ,” as a notoriety; he was, in fact, the | 


Upper Ten Thousand only, for whom in these | of Sweden, introduced Italian music into the 
days the campaigns of Gye and of Lumley | country, by inviting the celebrated singer, 
have an attraction. The taste for music in | Balthasar Ferri, to her capital. In the same 
our country is so universal, that everybody | year Cardinal Mazarin imported Italian opera 


who can afford relaxation claims a share in 
representations which were formerly confined 


Wandering Jew. ‘The translation of the pro- to the politest circles. In the middle classes of 
phets from Greek into Latin by Grostete in | life, except among the most austere and bi- 
1242 is duly chronicled, as well as the astonish- | goted, the opera has a charm for all. To old 
ing fact that the incomes of the Italians in| men and matrons, youths and maidens, town 
England exceeded the royal revenues, which | habitués and country cousins, the opera, when 
the King very ungraciously increased by a de- | not a realized amusement, is always a beloved 
mand of money from the citizens of Winches- | topic of conversation. ‘The rising generation 
ter, who had loyally brought up their choicest | can at all events talk of Grisi and Mario, if 
dainties and best wines for his dinner. There | seeing them is but a rare event; while that 
is a horrible story of Geoffrey de Limazun | which is — away can stimulate their 
torturing the King’s chief cook to death. In | juniors’ ardour, and assert the glories of their 
1255 the first elephant was brought over to | own past experience by tales of Catalani, Mali- 
England. In 1288 the price of corn at Whit- | bran, and Pasta, of Curioni and Rubini. In 
suntide was three shillings a quarter, and short, no more popular field of general attrac- 
of barley thirty-two pence. Under the year tion could perhaps have been hit upon than 


1287 a remarkable account is given of an inun- 
dation of the sea reaching as far as St. Benet 
Hulme, when the Abbey was used in conse- 
uence as a stable for horses. Considerable 
light is thrown upon the progress of Welsh 
affairs and the revolt of Llewellyn, while the 
description of the War of the Barons and the 
Battle of Lewes reads like an epic. 
One very singular circumstance is narrated, 


so remarkable indeed as to deserve further in- | 


vestigation: it is that of a mission sent by the 


that contained in these two little words. Many 
people would have been repelled by a dry 
treatise on ‘‘ opera,” suggestive in its very 
title of scientific disquisitions and technical 





terms. ‘Three-fourths of English society at 

the present day will hasten to devour a history 

of what has become among ourselves for three- 

| quarters of a century at once a diversion and 
' an institution. 

And yet we are by no means sure that the 

title of the volumes before us is a correct one | 


great King of Tartary, called the Moal (Mo- | when judged by their contents. Mr. Edwards _ 
gul), consisting of six'envoys of the highest does, it is true, give a succinct history of the | 
rank, accompanied by an interpreter, who came Italian opera in London from its first appear- 
to express their sovereign’s regret that he had | ance in 1710 to within a season or two ago, 
been unable to join the King of England andso far he must be held justified before those 
(Richard I.?) at Acre, and asking assistance | Who may seek his book on thisaccount. But to 


against the Saracens. The date is 1277. A 
second embassy arrived three years later. It 
is of interest to the numismatist to find in this 
Chronicle notices of the coinage of Henry II., 
and of the change of the reverse in the silver 
issued in the reign of Henry LII., while the 
title of Henry III. is curiously assigned to the 
son of Henry LI., crowned in the lifetime of 
his father, and to the real Henry III. the heir 
of King John, and a singular memorandum is 
subjoined in relation to a change in the com- 
putation of the regnal year of the latter at an 
advanced period in his reign. 

It only remains for us to add, that registers 
of national events, of the nature of the Chro- 
nicle before us, were required by authority to 
be kept by the monasteries; and John de Oxe- 


nedes himself mentions, that when Edward I. | 


claimed to be suzerain of Scotland he directed 
representatives from various abbeys to produce 
their chronicles in evidence of his claim. The 
deeds of settlement and seisin were also subse- 


quently sent to several religious houses for safe | 


preservation. We have not met a more agree- 
able writer than John de Oxenedes, and cordi- 
ally commend the volume to all who can love 
an old book remarkable for simplicity and live- 
liness of style. 





History of the Opera: from its Origin in Italy 
to the present Time. With Anecdotes of the 


most celebrated Composers and Vocalists of 


Burope. By Sutherland Edwards, author 

of Russians at Home, &c. Two Vols. Allen 

and Co. 
“Tue Opera!” There is something magic in 
these words to the pleasure-goer of the present 
age. Even the least refined of that class now 
inhabiting the metropolis has doubtless some 
association called up, or some auticipation sti- 
mulated by them in his breast. It is not the 


| speak accurately, the work isa “history of opera 
in Enrope,” not scientific certainly—a possible 
supposition against which he expressly guards 
himself—but a history of the events and of its 
exi:tence from its rise to the present day. Nor 
do we blame him for travelling out of the 
strict meaning of his title. Opera throughout 
Europe is so intimately connected, that it would 
have been but half treating the subject to 
have confined all notice to England and to 

‘have left the continental portion untouched. 
Besides whici the field of aneedote—that most 
delightful section of all dramatic history—is 
even more fruitful abroad than it is with us. 
If only on this account, the extension of what 
might have been the original scheme will sug- 

_ gest only ground for congratulation. 

To those whose chief delight is to listen to 
an orchestra following the biton of a Costa, a | 
Mellon, or a Benedict, it will be hard to realize 
the time where that body consisted only ‘ of a 
harpsichord, a species of guitar called a chita- 
rone, a lyre, and a lute ;” and yet such was the 
orchestra which ushered in the first complete 
Italian opera, Dafne, in 1597. There had 
been fragmentary operas performed before this 
period, and among them one on the time- 
honoured subject of Orfeo. Eleven years later 
Monteverde appeared with another Orfeo, 
which was the first opera ever represented in 
public ; and though most of the instruments 
are now obsolete, he introduced a number of 
fresh ones into his orchestra, and changed the 
whole harmonic system of his predecessors. 
He may almost be called the founder of Italian 
opera, for after he was appointed chapel-master | 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, Venetian operas became | 
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into France, where, however, owing to the 
invincible prejudices and want of taste of the 
Parisians, it found no home until after the 
French Revolution. 

In Vienna Italian opera was established by 
Leopold I., in 1660. In England the first 
pablic opera, the Siege of Rhodes, was per- 
formed at Sir W. Davenant’s theatre, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, as early as 1656; but it was 
a purely English, not an Italian, opera. In- 
deed, the introduction of the latter into this 
country was throughout gradual and somewhat 
peculiar. In 1690 Purcell appeared. His 
music was, as is well known, thoroughly En- 
glish and thoroughly original ; but he was an 
ardent admirer of the Italian style, which he 
declared, in a letter to the Duke of Somerset, 
to be the English school’s ‘t best master.” In 
some degree, therefore, he paved the way for 
its introduction into this country. Meantime, 
Italian singers were singing in English operas 
up to 1705, when Arsinoe, an opera after the 
Italian model, but with an English libretto, was 
first represented ; this was followed by others 
of its bind, which occupied the ground up to 
1710, when Buononcini’s Almahide, the first 
Italian opera in the Italian language, was 
given at the New Opera House, which had 
been erected in the Haymarket five years be- 
fore by Sir John Vanbrugh. The year follow- 
ing, 1711, saw the commencement of Handel's 
career in the production of his Rinaldo at the 
same establishment. 

The history of the Italian opera, or, as we 
may call it again, ‘‘ tke opera’ in England 
from that date has been distinguished by two 
characteristic features—the first being the 
hopeless insolvency into which, in the face of 
every effort, management after management 
successively drifted; the second, the furious per- 
sonal feuds which distracted it. ‘The ‘* King’s 
Theatre,” as Sir John Vanbrugh’s building 
was called, after playing Handel’s operas for five 
years, seems to have been closed for an equal 
period. In 1720 a ‘* Royal Academy of Music” 
was formed at the same house, the direction of 
which was confided to Handel, and which, 
after sinking £15,000 in its first year, lost the 
entire sum of its annual subscriptions, and its 
original capital of £50,000, in the six years 
which followed. In 1728 the ‘ Royal Aca- 


_demy” came to an end; but Handel, in com- 


bination with Heidegger, attempted to carry 
on the direction with a fresh company, which 
the former had brought from Italy. ‘The plan 
did not succeed, for the simple reason that the 
new singers were not of the highest order ; 
and in 1733 the prosperity of the house re- 
ceived another check in the establishment of 
a rival company, under the well-known Por- 
pora, at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn. ‘To 
this new company Handel’s principal sopranist, 
Senessino, almost immediately seceded ; and al- 
though he again tried his hand at the selection 
of some fresh ‘** stars” from Italy, his discom- 
fiture was completed by the appearance of the 
celebrated Farinelli at the Lincoln’s Inn opera. 
In 1735 he retired from the King’s Theatre, 
which was at once occupied by Porfura, who 
resigned to him his own location in the 
‘“‘ Fields.” With this exchange the contest was 











celebrated throughout Italy, in all the principal | carried on for two years more, when both 
cities of which opera-houses on his model were houses were obliged to shut up. In 1738 
established within thirty years. The perfection | Handel and Heidegger again tried their hand 
to which opera attained during this period is | at the King’s Theatre, and the former, during 
very remarkable : the report of its excellence | this management, contributed four operas to 
spread over Europe in an incredibly short space } its répertoire from his own pen; but the year 
of time. In the year 1645, Queen Christina, | 1740 saw the last of these ventures. ‘he 
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great composer from that time devoted himself 
to oratorios, and, as the event has proved, to 
fame. A series of managements followed that 
of Handel with varying success, but certainly 
without pecuniary profit, until 1789, when the 
King’s Theatre was burnt down, and opera 
found her home at the Pantheon, the ‘‘ chef- 
dcuvre of Wyatt, and then the most beautiful 
room in London.” The end, however, of this 
speculation was, that the manager incurred 
debts in one year to the tune of £30,000, 
and the theatre in the Haymarket being by 
this time rebuilt, found himself without a li- 
cence for carrying on his own. Some negotia- 
tion was entered into, which was nipped in 
the bud by the Pantheon’s being burnt down 
in its turn; from which moment, until the 
famous schism in Mr. Lumley’s troupe, which 
must be in the recollection of all our read- 
ers, the ‘ King’s,” or as it has since been 
known as ‘ [fer Majesty's 'Theatre,” remained 
without a rival as the home of Italian opera in 
this metropolis. But it did not prosper finan- 
cially nevertheless. From 1794 to 1821 it 
only changed hands twice ; and though in each 
case a deal of money seems to have ** got out” 
of it, it was during this period constantly in 


Chancery, and both of its owners became | 


bankrupts. Mr. Eliers held it from 1821 to 
1827. He lost £7000 the first year, though 
he had a beautifully compact and not over-ex- 


pensive company; and every succeeding year | 


he had to meet a large deficit, the smallest 
being in that of his retirement, when it did 
not exceed £3000! M. Laporte followed, 
whose embarrassments were in those days. the 
taik of the town. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the issue of Mr. Lumley’s management. 
Respecting the intestine feuds which have 
undermined the prosperity of successive ma- 
nagements, although they have been waged 
with almost equal fury in Continental cities, 
they seem to have peculiarly attached them- 
selves to the opera in England. There were 
the Piccini and Gluck disturbances at Paris, 
and the Mara and Todi riots in the same city, 
and the Faustina and Mingotti quarrel at 
Dresden ; but we fancy Arbuthnot was not far 
wrong when he wrote of these scenes as *‘ those 


disturbances which are frequent in English | 


theatres.” In relation to Italian opera, they 
commenced with the very advent of that species 
of entertainment into the country; and the 
venom with which Steele, and, in some sense, 
Addison attacked not only it, but those who 
supported it, would seem marvellous to the 
play-goer of the present days. Cabals were 
formed to hiss in the pit; an‘ bullies were to 
be constantly met with, who, from the parti- 
cular mode they resented an opinion contrary 
to their own, were called ‘ nose-wringers.” 
Handel’s own arrival and early success was the 
signal for the commencement of a feud which 
waxed hot and furious. All parties mixed in 
it—the nobility, the literati, the wits and the 
scribblers, and dealers in Jampoons. 


supported by a strong party, at the head of 
which was the celebrated Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Handel nevertheless contrived to 
live it down. Not less violent were the Faus- 
tina and Cuzzoni disturbances, which occurred 
some years later, and at the time that Handel 
himself was director of the King’s Theatre. 
Both these eminent singers had achieved tri- 
umphs in Continental cities, and were esteemed 
perfect in their particular style; that of Faus- 
tina being brilliancy of execution and “an as- 
tonishing facility in overcoming difficulties ;” 
while Cuzzoni was remarkable for ‘‘a soft, 
limpid voice, pure intonation, and a perfect 
shake.” These artists had sung together be- 


Buonon- | 
cini was set up against him as a composer, | 


| fore, in Italy, without any inharmonious re- 
‘sult; but their meeting in England was the 
signal for the commencement of the usual ec 
warfare. The least reputable part of the busi- 
ness is, that no certain ground has been handed 
| down to us for the disturbances which followed, 
nor is it at all known which side beganit. The 
| Countess of Pembroke, we are told, ‘‘ made a 
point of hissing whenever Faustina appeared,” 
which gave rise to the following epigram :— 
“ Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus played: 
So to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke's asses brayed.” 

On June 10th, 1727, a more than ordinarily 
disgraceful riot took place, which ‘‘ neither the 
presence of the Princess Catherine nor the 
laws of decorum could restrain.” It is im- 
possible to form an idea as to the merits of 
| this quarrel, but it would appear that, apart 
|from them, Cuzzoni must have been rather a 
| difficult person to manage ; for on one occasion 
| at a rehearsal she so irritated Handel, by her 
| obstinacy in refusing to sing an air he had 

com 1 for her, that the angry maestro 
| threatened to throw her out of -window if she 
| did not. 

It is not easy to realize at this distance of 
time, though we may guess at, the nature of 
the feats with which illustrious singers of 
bygone days contrived so to fascinate their 
| hearers. The ** shake” (tremolo) seems to have 








| been the most telling achievement of nearly all 
eminent singers. Madame Mara appeased the 
anger of the Great Frederick by it. 
owed her greatest triumphs to it; so did the 
‘charming Mingotti,” who succeeded her; so 
did Catalani, and so, it would appear, did Banti, 
of whom it is related, that dying at Bologna 
nearly penniless, and having nothing more 
valuable to leave, she bequeathed to that city 
“her larynx, which was of extraordinary size, 
and which the municipality caused to be duly 
preserved in a glass bottle.” And yet we, who 
in these days have witnessed the furore created 
| by Jenny Lind when employing this very arti- 

fice, can hardly understand how Farinelli, the 
| male sopranist, and undoubtedly the most dis- 
| tinguished singer of his, or perhaps of any age, 
|managed to turn it to the account which we 
are told he did. And here we must quote Mr. 
Edwards :— 


| “Carlo Broschi, there called ‘Farinelli,’ first dis- 
| tinguished himself at the age of seventeen, ina 





| bravura, with an obligato trumpet accompaniment, | 


_ which Porpora, his master, wrote expressly for him 
| and for a German tr&mpet-player, whose skill on 
| that instrument was prodigious. ‘The air com- 


menced with a sustained note given by the trampet. | 


| This note was then taken up by the vocalist, who 


| held it with consummate art for such a leugth of | 
| time that the audience fell into raptures with the | 
| beauty and fullness of his voice. The note was 


| then attacked and held successively by the player 
| and singer, pianissimo, crescendo, forte, fortissino, 
| diminuendo, smorzando, perdendosi, §c.” 


this performance, a8 Mr. Edwards, in another 
place, remarks upon Farinelli’s capacity in this 
respect also. This singing on one note was 
turned to account by the well-known tenor, 
Rubini, who had a phrase to recite in Pacini’s 
Talismano, which he commenced by “ attack- 
ing the high B-flat without preparation, and 
holding it for a considerable period,” thereby 
creating an impression hardly inferior to that 
which history asserts to have been made by 
Farinelli’s *‘ one note.” But fifteen executions 
of this feat brought it to an abrupt close. One 
evening, at Milan, Rubini’s voice failed him in 
essaying it. Resolved not to be beaten, he 
made a mighty effort, and brought it out more 
' effettively than he had ever done before, but 





Cuzzoni | 


Probably the tremolo was introduced into | 


at what a sacrifice !—that of a broken clavicle. 
These facts would lead to the impression— 
strengthened also by a consideration of some 
of the triumphs of Madame Catalani—that 
the audiences of our grandfathers’ time were 
more affected by exhibitions of marvellous 
physical capacity than by the emotional style 
which chiefly finds favour among ourselves. 
It is fair, however, to mention that Madame 
Catalani was the first Susanna on the London 
stage. 
Our remarks on these volumes are necessarily 
confined, as it would be impossible, without 
discursiveness, to touch upon all the points of 
interest connected with them. We have there- 
fore said nothing upon the history of opera in 
France, or of Mozart's career in Germany, or of 
Rossini’s in Italy. One circumstance should 
not be forgotten, viz., that with the single ex- 
ception of France, the Italian school was the 
model for all European composers until the 
bitterness of faction drove Mozart to open a 
German opera at Vienna. Each composer 
stamped these productions with some national 
characteristic, as in the case of Purcell, whose 
works have been and always will be essentially 
English, and Gluck, whose music bears that 
air of the German school about it which pro- 
duced a revolution in musical taste at the time. 
Even Mozart’s greatest works, his Nozze di 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, were composed to 
Italian libretti. We must not forget, more- 
over, that Mr. Edwards gives us also a concise 
history of the ballet, and that his pages bristle 
with anecdotes, which makes them 1n all capital 
reading. We should have liked a few more 
particulars respecting our English singers, 
some of whom he merely touches upon. He 
notices fully Anastasia Brown, afterwards 
Countess of Peterborough, as well as Lavinia 
Fenton and the gentle and fascinating Miss 
| Campion ; but he says next to nothing of Mrs. 
Tofts, and not much of Mrs. Billington, who 
first introduced Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito to a 
British public. There are, moreover, some 
inaccuracies which a little common care would 
| have avoided. For instance, we are told in 
| one place that Buononcini’s Almahide was pro- 
_ duced in 1710. At page 144ef the same volume 
| we find that ‘‘ Buononeini produced his first 
‘opera also in 1720.” ‘This is to be sure a 
mere slip in revision, but, if we mistake not, 
it does uot stand alone. Another error is of a 
different kind, and seems incomprehensible in 
so experienced a playgoer as Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards. In speaking of Purcell’s King Ar- 
thur he says, ** The war-song of the Britons, 
‘Come, if you dare,’ and the concluding duet 
and chorus, ‘ Britons, strike home,’ have sur- 
vived the rest of the work. The former piece 
in particular is well known to concert-goers of 
the present day, from the excellent singing of 
Mr. Sims Reeves.” Surely Mr. Edwards can- 
not have forgotten that King Arthur was given 
entire, and had a great run, at Drury Lane 
during Mr. Macready’s last management at 
that house. We would not, however, seem 
hypercritical. ‘The work is, on the whole, ex- 
ceedingly well done, and if not judged by too 
| severe a standard, will give universal satisfac- 
tion. 








The Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbourhood, 
illustrated by Conversations and Tales of 
Common Life, §c. ‘To which are added, a 
Copious Glossary, notices of the various An- 
tiquities, Manners and Customs, and general 
Folk-lore of the district. J. R. Smith. 

Tnere is no country in which so much has 

been done to collect and explain the local dia- 

‘ lects as in England; but, as might be expected, 
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the degree of completeness and of intelligence 
with which this work has been performed has 
varied very much in different cases. A large pro- 
portion of the numerous books on this subject 
which exist in our language, appear, inthe words 
of the author of the work now before us, ‘ to be 
the work either of Jeisured clergymen,” or “ of 
gentlemen from town, whose tastes are inclined 
this way, visiting their friend, the rector of 
some country parish.” Glossaries of dialects are 
often imperfect in the extreme. The compilers 
of many of them have been satisfied with pick- 
ing up a few uncommon words, and, to swell out 
ciently to fill a small volume, they add to 
them words from old English writers, or per- 
haps from other dialects, which have nothing 
whatever to do with the dialect in question. 
Others have been led to the work by some 
omer saa fancy, and have gathered by pre- 
erence such words chiefly as seemed to suit 
their own views. Ience, though all such con- 
tributions to English philology contain some- 
thing useful, there are very few of them which 
contain anything like the amount of utility 
which we have a right to expect from them. 
One cause of the defects which prevail in this 
class of literature is, the imperfect knowledge 
by each of these compilers of the 

general subject, of which the consideration of 
a single dialect is only a fragmentary chapter. 
A variety of circumstances, indeed, enter 
into the composition of a local dialect. In the 
first place, there was an original substratum 
which lies at the limit of the antiquity to 
which we can trace the history of our na- 
tive tongue. No doubt, when our forefathers 
first established themselves in this country, 
they brought different dialects with them, 
which were distinguished chiefly by organic 
variations or pronunciation. Thus we know 
that in Anglo-Saxon times the pronunciation 
of the Anglian population of the north of 
England was broader and softer than that of 
the south. During times when the population 
even of neighbouring localities mix very little 
with one another, as was the case in England 
during the Middle Ages, these organic varia- 


. tions have a constant tendency to become 


stronger, and to form themselves into sub- 
divisions. Hence arises the difficulty of placing 
limits on dialects, and we easily perceive the 
errors to which people are liable in giving 
them territorial limits, such as thos» of coun- 
ties ; for the adjoining districts of neighbouring 
counties are often united in dialect, while as 
frequently a single county contains more than 
one dialect. ‘Thus, as the author of this book 
on the Leeds dialect justly remarks, it is ab- 
surd to talk of a Yorkshire dialect, for that 
extensive county contains within it a dozen, 
or even twenty shades of dialect, some of 
which differ more widely than the dialects of 
other counties which lie at some distance from 
each other. The publication of county glos- 
saries has been a fundamental error in most 
works of this description. 

The words of a dialect present a different 
and very important subject for consideration. 
The dialects of the Teutonic settlers in this 
island differed probably much more in pro- 
nunciation than in words ; but the Anglo-Saxon 
was a very copious language, and in England, 
it became no doubt increased by the adoption 
of words from the previous inhabitants ; so 
that gradually certain words for certain objects 
would become fashionable in particular districts, 
while other words would be more in vogue for 
the same objects in other districts. Again, 
the Norman Conquest brought in a new and 
radically different language, which existed dur- 
ing several centuries simultaneously with the 
Anglo-Saxon, and became finally amalgamated 





with it ; that is, a language was formed which 
contained a certain portion of Anglo-Saxon 
and a certain portion of Anglo-Norman, the 
remaining words of each of these languages 
being lost to it. But these remaining words, 
whether Saxon or Norman, were not all lost to 
the people, for great numbers of them, through 
a variety of circumstances, remained in use 
in particular localities and still exist there. 
Thus, if we visit a secluded district, and be- 
come to any degree familiar with the inhabi- 
tants, we shall find them using some word 
which perhaps has hardly been in use in the lan- 
guage of public life since the Anglo-Saxon 
era, or a Norman word which has been dropped 
frora our language almost since the time of 
Chaucer, or perchance a phrase which relates 
to a state of things which existed no more re- 
cently than the fifteenth century. ‘Thus, the 
people of Leeds, as we learn from this book, 
express the being in a state of nudity by the 
phrase nake-i’-bed, alluding of course to the 
ancient practice of going to bed in that state 
—a practice which can hardly have remained 
after the fifteenth century. Thus, again, it 
was the custom in general society two or three 
centuries ago to begin dinner with pudding, 
and any one arriving just in time for dinner 
was said to come in ‘** pudding-time ;” in York- 
shire the custom of eating the pudding at the 
beginning of dinner is still preserved, and with 
it the phrase to which it gave rise, as we learn 
here that pudding-time, in the dialect of Leeds, 
means dinner-time. Then, again, mense, in the 
sense of ‘cleanly and decent,” which still re- 
mains in the dialect of Leeds, is an Anglo- 
Saxon word, which disappeared from our lan- 
guage probably with the poets of the age of 
Lydgate. Nor must we for a moment suppose,as 
many of the compilers of local glossaries seem to 
suppose, that all the obsolete words found in our 
dialects are of Saxon origin, for this is very 
far from being the case. Such words as aigre, 
sour, ailment, illness, gage, a wager, quarrel, a 
small diamond-cut pane of glass, and a host of 
others, given in this glossary of the dialect of 
Leeds, as peculiar to that dialect, or found only 
in local dialects, are purely Norman. Gilsry, 
used in the Leeds dialect in the sense of deceit, 
is purely Anglo-Norman, and a word we should 
hardly expect to find among the populace. At 
Leeds, ‘‘an iron pot or boiler, with a long 
handle, and sometimes with feet,” is called a 
possnit—a word with which every reader of the 
popular (and especially the culinary) literature 
of the Middle Ages is familiar, and which is 
said to be Welsh, but it has not been in ge- 
neral use in our language since the seventeenth 
century. Sometimes these old words are pre- 
served only in a secondary sense. Thus riffle 
is a word used by Chaucer, which continued in 
use during the sixteenth century, and appears 
then to have become obsolete; it signified a 
trifle, any trifling thing, and is preserved in 
the Leeds dialect in the sense of ‘‘ petty pil- 
fering.” 

The phrases in the local dialects are, like the 
words, sometimes of great antiquity; but 
phrases are more commonly made than words, 
and they are often of absolutely local origin, 
and of no very remote date. They are, 
much more frequently than the words, mere 
vulgarisms, and are often taken from low ideas 
and associations ; sometimes even they are 
borrowed from the slang of the gambling- 
house or the race-course, and should not be 
admitted as belonging to the dialect, and 
we might quote examples from the glossary of 
the dialect of Leeds. Thus ken, a house, is 
taken from the slang of thieves, and is quite 
a stranger to dialect. So to mill, in the 
sense of to beat, is perhaps rather taken frém 


the language of boxers than from that of the 
manufactories; although it is curious how 
quickly people learn to apply the language of 
their particular vocations metaphorically to 
common things. We remember wandering 
in the outskirts of Walsall, where some car- 
penters were preparing timber for building, 
and a party of idle boys were trespassing on 
their work ; one of the former, provoked by 
the forwardness of a mischievous lad, shouted 
out to him, ‘* Get away from that, you wooden- 
headed rascal!* ‘Turning into the town, we 
came to a quarter the inhabitants of which 
were chiefly employed in manufacturing small 
articles in brass; and an old woman, coming 
out of one of the houses, met a little girl of 
whom she asked a question, and received rather 
a pert answer. ‘Go along!” said the old 
woman, “ you're a brazen little thing!” This 
is a kind of primitive poetry which is natural 
and common enough, and would itself hardly 
be considered as belonging to a dialect. So, 
in this Leeds dialect, meg, for a halfpenny, is 
confessedly cant or slang (though in the old 
slang of the London thieves it was used for a 
guinea); and rig, “a frolic,” as well as rip, 
‘* a vile character,” come from the same source, 
and ought hardly to have found a place in a 
local glossary. 

There are, indeed, a certain number of words 
in this glossary of the Leeds dialect which, we 
think, might very well have been omitted. 
Thus, a burning shame (p. 233), is too common 
a phrase to be considered in any way dialectic ; 
and the same may be said of apple-pie order 
(p. 237), cherry, in the sense of ruddy (p. 264); 
cobble, to mend or repair (p. 270) ; cod, a pod, 
as of peas (p. 271); to cut your lucky, to run 
away, which may be regarded asa slang phrase 
(p. 279) ; fairings, for presents brought from 
fairs (p. 291); gallows, as an adjective (p. 309); 
to guzzle, to drink eagerly (p. 318) ; and some 
others which it is hardly necessary to point 
out. Such words as adoors, afore (p. 234) ; 
anent, anew (p. 237); fettle, to prepare (p. 
291); flecked, spotted (p. 295) ; hangnails (p. 
319; kex (p. 335) ; miller’s thumb, the name of 
a fish (p. 359); and poll, “the head, to cut 
the hair” (p. 386), are too common and general 
to be considered as dialectic words at all. 

In these cases, however, and in one or two 
others which are hardly worth notice, we find 
very few works on local dialects which are not 
much more defective than the volume before us; 
and, indeed, whatever there may be in it of su- 
perfluous, may very well be admitted within 
| those limits of superfluity in which the latter 

is more than excusable. ‘There are a consider- 
|able number of words introduced which are 
common to other dialects ; but still they belong 
to the Leeds dialect, and cannot be dispensed 
with. There are words which do not belong 
to the Leeds dialect, or to any dialect; but 
still, with not many exceptions, they are used 
in phraseology which is peculiar to Leeds, and 
they were necessary for the introduction of that 
phraseology into the glossary. There is also a 
rather considerable number of words which are 
only Leeds or Yorkshire by their pronuncia- 
tion, and might have been dispensed with by 
giving a few general rules for pronouncing ; 
but even the room taken up by these will not 
be grudged. In spite of a few little faults of 
this kind, if they need be called faults, we look 
upon the volume before us as one of the best 
and most judicious treatises on a local dialect 
that we have yet seen ; and the author need not 
have shown so much modesty as to conceal his 
name. He has shown great judgment in not 
overloading his glossary with extraneous mat- 
ter, and in avoiding all those attempts at dis- 








covering the derivations of words, in which so 
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many of his predecessors have only displayed 
their ignorance. He has sought to illustrate 
the use and meanings of the words merely from 
the practice of the people of the locality. He 
has given us a series of narratives and conver- 
sations in the broad dialect of Leeds and its 
neighbourhood, which furnish admirable pic- 
tures of the manners and sentiments of the 
local population, and remind us, in the sort of 
interest they excite, of those older composi- 
tions of ‘Tim Bobbin, in the dialect of the pea- 
santry of Lancashire, which cast so novel a 
charm over the subject of local dialects in the 
last century. Finally, he has prefixed to his 
book a very seusible and well-written preface. 





Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Napo- 
leon Ill. Compiled by Lascelles Wraxall 
and Robert Wehrhan. In Two Volumes. 
Iurst and Blackett. 


Tne writers of these memoirs modestly lay 
claim to uo higher place for their work than 
that of a compilation, and as such, therefore, 
we are bound to judge it. The materials to 
which they had access would not seem to have 
been very abundant, being comprised in the 
various writings of Queen Hortense herself, 
and in the Memoirs of Madame de Cochelet ; 
but Messrs. Wraxall and Wehrhan have pro- 
bably made as much out of what was before 
them as we had any right to expect. For our 
own part, we are doubtful whether the time 
has yet come for the biography of any members 
of the great Imperial family. More time must 
elapse before we can take a sufficiently clear 
and comprehensive view of the history in which 
they stand so prominent ; and even if we were 


prepared for this now, the Napoleonic archives | 
will not for many years in all probability be | 
Anything which | 


laid open to the historian. 
may appear at present on this subject can 
searcely rank above the class of mémoires 
pour servir; as such almost any veracious narra- 
tive is welcome. The volumes before us, how- 
ever, are evidently designed to amuse the ge- 
neral reader, rather than present any accurate 
picture of the times and personages with which 
they are immediately conversant. They fulfil 
this intention, and are pleasant reading enough. 


Hortense was the daughter of the Viscount 


and Josephine de Beauharnois. Her mother was 
the famous Creole lady whose lofty and fallen 
fortunes have won for her a European sym- 
pathy. The Viscount fell a victim to the 
guillotine in the Reign of Terror. Josephine 
herself was only delivered from peril of death 
by the downfall of Robespierre. From the 
Dictator she obtained a considerable restitu- 
tion of the family fortunes. At this season of 
her returning prosperity Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the young general who had achieved such 
splendid renown at Toulon and in Italy, re- 
fusing command in the Vendée, was waiting 
in Paris for a more brilliant lot. ‘The charm- 





anneal 





it desirable to strengthen her. interest among , when Austria broke her alliance with France; 


her husband's family. She determined on a | and the post of danger was then by the side of 
marriage between her daughter and Louis, the | 


youngest and the best-disposed to herself of 
Napoleon’s brothers, and the plan was accord- 
ingly carried out. 

The marriage proved an unhappy one. The 
young couple understood tkat it was a match 
of convenience, and were naturally prepared 
for muiual dislike. Nevertheless we are at a 
loss to understand Hortense’s persistent want 
of regard for her husband. Such marriages, 
where there exists a solid foundation for mutual 
esteem, in the case of amiable women do not 
prove so unhappy or so fraught with hostility. 
We are compelled to suspect that there were 
faults of character on the side af the wife, or 
incidents in her life unknown or known imper- 
fectly, which would explain the secret of her 
unhappy relations with her husband. Louis 
himself, the father of the present Emperor, is a 
character that scarcely fails to enlist regard. 
A thoughtful, quiet, scholarlike man, under 
a shy and ungraceful appearance he concealed 





great energies, combined with high principle. 
When he was called upon to accept the crown 
|of Holland, he determined to make himself 
'a good king and a good Dutchman. He 
| studied the manners and language of his new 
‘subjects with the utmost perseverance, and 
| sought to acquaint himself with the principles 
| of national prosperity and good government. 
\It is probable that the death of his little son, 
Napoleon Charles, promoted the irritability 
‘and distrustfulness which afterwards characte- 
| rized him. To Josephine the loss was a still 
| more cruel blow, as it removed the child who 
| might have been the heir to the empire, and 
so have averted the supposed necessity for the 
divorce. Metternich began to speculate on the 
Austrian alliance, and Castlereagh smilingly 
remarked that “‘a virgin must now and then 
be sacrificed, to the Minotaur.” Hortense, too, 
would have been glad of a divorce for herself, 
but Napoleon was unwilling that his brother 
should follow the fraternal example. She was 
| compelled to stay in Paris, to assist in her mo- 
ther’s degradation, by bearing the train of the 
Archduchess Marie Louise. In the meantime 
a storm was gathering around her husband. 
Louis chose to consider the Netherlands a free 
kingdom, and himself a free king. ‘Taking to 
heart the lesson taught by the entire history of 
Holland, he turned the marines into sailors, 
and the men-of-war into merchant ships. Na- 
'poleon highly disapproved of this disbanding 
of fleets and armies. He demanded that 
| Holland should break off commercial inter- 
course with England, increase her army, and 
| equip a powerful fleet. Louis courageously 
| refused—a refusal which was promptly answered 
‘by a declaration of war. When the French 











his brother. 

The sun of Austerlitz was nigh its setting. 
Superstitious people did not like the year 1813. 
Thirteen was an unlucky number; besides, 
the New Year began with a Friday. Napoleon 


did not wish the Russian campaign to re- 
garded as a great national misfortune. He 


tried to obliterate mournful recollections by 
splendid festivities, in which Hortense bore a 
brillia.t part. The gay Parisians were startled 
into demay by the wounded that crowded the 
hospi::.s from the disastrous field of Leipsic, 
and by the rumour that Russians, Austrians, 
and Prtssians, were marching on the capital. 
Amid ¢athering perils Hortense showed much 
of the indomitable spirit of a heroine, and in 
vain strove to impart her own energy to the 
fickle Parisians and the disheartened Emperor. 
The Czar Alexander still retained a strong love 
and admiration for the fallen Emperor, and 
during the occupation of Paris manifested 
much sympathy towards Josephine and her 
children. Her interests were especially pro- 
vided for by the treaty of Fontainebleau. 
When Queen Hortense returned from Na- 
varre to her hdtel in Paris, Alexander has- 
tened to see her. He procured the title-deeds 
which secured for her the Duchy of St. Leu. 
Alexander’s last night on French soil was spent 
at St. Leu, and he left Hortense and her bro- 
ther Eugene with assurances of unchangeable 
regard. 

The position of Hortense, at the epoch of 
the return of the Bourbons, was one of much 
difficulty and embarrassment. In a moment 
every Parisian became a Legitimist. The fallen 
dyhasty became a mark for every base and ig- 
noble nature. The Bourbons desired to restore 


| everything to the status of 1789. The Duchess 


of Angouléme was surprised not to find her old 


| spinet piano in the Tuileries, and could not un- 


derstand that the children she used to know had 
within the last thirty ee. wn up to be men 
and women. Louis XVIII. had more sense 


| than most of his courtiers, who wished to revive 
' the old régime ; but, as he himself expressed it, 


he was king, but not master. He was obliged to 
conform to the old etiquette, was not allowed 
to rise till the royal bedroom was thrown open 
to all who had the grand entrée, and was only 
permitted to tie his own cravat. His chief 
amusement was to dabble in literature and 
science, and to amuse his friends. Hortense, 
now Duchess of St. Leu, was in the meantime 
gathering a little court around her, of those 
who cherished the traditions of the empire. 


|.A great deal of suspicion and distrust was 
| directed towards the meetings in her salon ; 


and a demand from her husband, then residing 


‘at Florence, for the restitution of his children, 


‘troops were marching upon Amsterdam, he | 
| When Europe was startled by the news of the 


issued a proclamation resigning the crown; and 
under the name of Count de St. Leu, quietly 
| went to Toplitz to drink the waters. From 
| that place he issued a protest against the Em- 


ing widow met the hero of the 15th of Ven- | peror’s violent proceedings in incorporating 
démiaire, and though her pene friends | Holland with France. He was now ordered 
re 


Tallien and Barras attempt 
she determined to unite her lot to that of the 
young soldier of fortune. On his wedding day, 
through the interest of his wife, he received 
the command-in-chief of the army in Italy. 
While Napoleon was winning his way to the 
Tuileries, his stepdaughter, Hortense, seems to 
have had the advantage of careful nurture and 
education. The young maiden had formed an 
attachment for the gallant Duroc, but the con- 
templated alliance did not suit her mother’s 
views, Already the childless Josephine fore- 
saw the peril of the coming divorce. She felt 


to dissuade her, | to return before December Ist, 1810, or be 


treated as a rebel against the constitution of 
France. He took no notice of the summons, 
but retired to Griitz, in Styria, where he lived, 
universally beloved, as a private gentleman. 
‘‘ Louis Bonaparte,” magnanimously remarked 
Louis XVIII, ‘‘ has become a real king by his 
abdication. By laying down his crown he has 
shown himself worthy of wearing it.” During 
the quiet years of his exile he found compara- 
tive happiness in thought and study, and wrote 





both prose and verse, marked by much = 
feeling. From this obscurity he only retrea 


aggravated the unhappiness of her position, 


return from Elba, measures of great severity 
were adopted towards supposed Imperialists, 


| and Hortense, in disguise, sought a place of 





security. Napoleon’s success was, last of all, 
announced to the King, who had allowed him- 
self to be deceived by accounts of victories, 
when there had not even been battles. 

Then came the Hundred Days. At first, 
Napoleon, angry that Hortense stayed in 
France, was estranged from his step-daughter, 
but this feeling soon passed away. For the 
last time the Queen gathered together in her 
splendid drawing-room the diplomatists and 
statesmen, the genius and chivalry of the 
empire. The Court amused themselves with 
“elegant idyllic trifles:” Labédoyére taught 
them the language of flowers, and invented the 


‘alphabet of jewels, From such trifles they 
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were aroused by the gathering storms of war. 
Napoleon left Paris no longer on a career of 
victory, but to save French soil, if possible, 
from invasion. After Waterloo the Emperor 
joined Hortense at Malmaison ; after a brief 

use, to fall into English hands. The fate of 

ortense was now sealed. Le Désiré would 
not allow her the possibility of a second time 
intriguing within the capital. Means were 
also taken to estrange from her the regard of 
the Emperor of Russia. One day Hortense 
was suddenly informed that she must leave 
Paris within two hours. Her journey was not 
unattended with danger, as royalist mobs at- 
tacked the undefended woman with insults and 
derision. Her place of retreat was Geneva, 
where she a small estate by the 
borders of the lake. But at Geneva she was 
not suffered to remain. The French ambas- 
sador demanded her departure, and she took 
refuge at Aix. She was at Aix when the de- 
cision of the law-courts compelled her to restore 
to Louis their elder son. Even at Aix the 
Bourbons continued their persecution, and she 
was obliged to retire to Baden. The Grand 
Duke permitted her to settle at the furthest 
corner of his territories, at Constance, on the 
banks of the lake. Here she devoted herself 
to the education of her younger son, Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor of the French. 
She afterwards removed to a small estate on 
the Swiss side of the lake, called Arenenberg, 
where she fixed her home, and whither she had 
her furniture conveyed from Paris. The Revo- 
Jution of 1830 afforded a transitory hope that 
the period of expatriation was over. ‘The 
Great Powers, however, intimated to Louis 
Philippe that the sentence of exile passed upon 
the Napoleonic family must be perpetual.. No 
advantage, therefore, occurred to Hortense and 
her children from the Revolution of July. 

The Revolution in Rome was destined to be 
to her a momentous period. Hortense saw that 
the newly-aroused revolutionary spirit would 
not fail to excite Italy, and besought her sons to 
abstain from the impending movement. The 
eldest, despite the protests of the Russian En- 
voy, was ignominiously removed from Rome by 
the Papal Government. The young princes 





the Restoration, had obtained from Napoleon 
a large pension in favour of his mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans, and another for his aunt, 
the Duchess of Orleans-Bourbon ; and these 
ladies had written affectionate letters, in which 
they fully owned the obligation. The King’s 
manner was kind, but at the same time he was 
anxious that Hortense should leave the coun- 
try as soon as possible, and could ill brook the 
delay which her son’s illness necessarily occa- 
sioned. She accordingly proceeded to Calais, 
and once more encountered banishment. 
Through all seasons she and her children seem 
to have remained firm in their attachment to 
France. ‘My sons,” says Hortense in her 
Memoirs, ‘‘although incessantly persecuted 
even by those Courts which owed everything 
to their uncle, always preserved their attach- 
ment to the country in which they were born. 
Their eyes were constantly fixed upon France, 
they occupied themselves with the study of 





such institutions as they considered beneficial 
to her and calculated to render her prosperous. | 
They knew that the people were their only 
friends; they therefore resigned themselves to | 
their will, and thought it their most sacred | 
duty to serve them. It was for this reason 
that my son wrote to Louis re a it was 
for this reason he so earnestly wished to be | 
allowed to enter the French army.” 

The last days of Queen Hortense do not ap- | 

, on the whole, to have been unhappy. 

uring her brief stay in England she received | 
the highest attention from the chief nobility, 
although we quite dissent from the conclusion, 
that ‘* everybody seemed desirous to show the 
step-daughter of Napoleon that the English 
regretted their unnecessary severity towards | 
the Emperor.” Hortense, however, longed to 
return to the quietude and loveliness of her 
pleasant home by the Lake of Constance. She 
sought permission from Louis Philippe to re- 
turn through France, and, after some hesita- 
tion, a port was conditionally granted to 
her. She had now, with the exception of one 
brief episode, been for sixteen years an exile, 
a stranger amid strange faces and strange 
voices ; and it must have been with very min- 
gled feelings that she now passed through the 








espoused the cause of Italian liberty, and did 
service as volunteers. The appearance of an 
Austrian army before Modena, and of an 
Austrian fleet in the Adriatic, dispersed their 
hopes, and prevented Hortense’s scheme of 
gee to Turkey. The news came to 

er at Foligno that her eldest son was dan- 
gerously ill at Ancona ; before she could reach 


forest of Chantilly, and revisited the tombs of | 
| St. Denis. She also visited her former home | 
| of Malmaison, and received one more lesson | 
| on the mutability of human affairs. ‘The pre- | 
| sent proprietor had given orders that no one 

| Should be admitted without a ticket. Hortense | 
| was unprovided with one, and was not allowed | 
| to enter. ‘The discrowned Queen turned | 


Le Vite de’ pit Eccellenti Pittori, Seultori, e 
Architetti, Di Giorgio Vasari. Pubblicate 
per cura di una Societa di Amatori delle 
Arti Belle. 13 Vols. Florence: le Monnier. 
1846-1857, 

Tue excellencies of Vasari’s most entertaining 

volumes are well known to all readers. The 

defects of them they are by no means so well 
aware of. It is very intelligible that this 
should be the case. ‘They are most amusing 
reading. The abundance of anecdote, the 
talent of the writer for narrative, the naive 
raciness of his style and of his turn of thought, 
have made the Lives of the Painters a favourite 
book with every generation that has passed 
away since that of the author. And its popu- 
larity has gradually, as the times and persons 
treated of became more distant, promoted the 
work from the status of an agreeable repertory 
of artistic and anecdotical gossip to that of an 
authority on matters with regard to which it 
scarcely deserved to be received as such, 

In truth, gossiping “ Giorgio,” as the Ita- 


| lians love to call him, was little fitted to be- 


come an authority on any subject. He wrote, 
as he painted, far too much in a hurry, and too 
carelessly, for either the works of his brush or 
of his pen to reach any higher excellence than 
that of being agreeable. We is inaccurate in 
his facts and dates to a degree perfectly extra- 
ordinary, considering that he wrote mostly of 
matters and men nearly, if not quite, his own 
contemporaries. His chatty biographies, scrib- 
bled off as his memory and his heterogeneous 
mass of notes served him, and as one matter 
brought another to his mind, are as devoid of 
methodical arrangement and as imperfect as 
they are inaccurate, and often misleading. 

The learned Padre Vincenzo Marchese, of the 
Convent of St. Mark in Florence, the well- 
known author of a very erudite work on the 
artists of the Dominican order, confesses, in 


| the preface to the present edition of the Lives, 


which has been contributed by him, that 
Vasari, 

“ Gifted as he was with a vivid and very excitable 
imagination, was unable to content himself with 
the meagre and simple narratives of the few writers 
who had preceded him in researches of a similar 
kind ; and, led by a desire to give his Lives a more 
elegant form, aud a more historically consecutive 
style of narration, sometimes added matter out of 
his own head (del proprio), and misrepresented facts 
in such sort, that the history of the more ancient 
artists was in no slight degree falsified. Often, in 
reading the Lives of Vasari, the reader is reminded 
of the novelists of the fourteenth century—a re- 
mark of which every one familiar with Vasari will 


him, Prince Napoleon was dead. At this time | away from the gates that had once been | at once recognize the truth,—so much of poetry is 
of her agony she was obliged to concentrate | thrown open to her as their mistress, and sat | there in his narrative, and so anxious is he to enter- 


all her energies on the rescue of her surviving 
son. The narrative of the escape is highly inte- 
resting, and its difficulty was enhanced by an 
attack of scarlet fever which seized the Prince. 
The bold resolution was adopted of proceeding 
to England through France, although sentence 
of death was denounced against the Napoleons 
if they should return to France unbidden. In 
disguise she visited Cannes, the spot where 
Napoleon first landed ; in disguise, the cham- 
bers of Fontainebleau, where once she had 
reigned as Queen; in disguise she entered 
Paris, and contemplated with her son the 
column in the Place Venddme. She com- 
municated the fact of her presence to the 
King, and she was visited by M. Casimir 
Perrier. She succeeded in convincing him that 
any ———— would be ill-grounded, and 
that her only object was the safety of her 
son. An interview was accordingly arranged 
between the Duchess de St. Leu and Louis 
Philippe. The King was under great personal 
obligations to Hortense, who, at the time of 


| down with her son upon a stone seat opposite, 
‘that they might conteniplate the chateau. 
Arrived once more at her Swiss home she sur- 
vived for a few calm years, to rest after her 
wanderings, and we trust to find peace after 
all this vanity and vexation of spirit. It may 
be said for her that she appears to have pos- 
sessed not only a keen intellect and an un- 
daunted spirit, but an affectionate, noble- 
minded, and patriotic nature; but she was 
probably of a more restless, intriguing, and 
ambitious disposition, than her biographers 
feel disposed to admit. Her own history, with 
| that of her son, constitutes one of the strangest 
chapters in the records of the vagaries of for- 
tune. That son, more than fulfilling his mo- 
ther’s most ambitious dreams, reigns in Paris, 
while the Orleanists who expelled him are 
themselves exiled in lasting banishment. It 
almost realizes the conception of poetical jus- 
tice, that the empire should be transmitted 
not to the offspring of Napoleon, but to the 








descendant of Josephine. 


tain his reader agreeably. And hence arises a rea- 
sonable doubt of the accuracy of those statements, 
of which we have no confirmation from other 
sources.” 


To well-informed students of the history of 
art, all this has been of course perfectly well 
known. But genial George is too pleasant a 
gossip for the “ general reader” to give him 
up, or very readily mistrust him. His descrip- 
tive power is remarkable ; and sometimes, when 
he is endeavouring to impart to the reader his 
own impressions of works which he has seen, 
and which he has appreciated, the vigour of 
his diction and the happiness of his imagery is 
equal to the choicest bits of Italian literature. 
We may specially refer the reader, desirous of 
seeing how George could write, to his descrip- 
tion—maravigliosa, Padre Marchese declares it 
to be—of the works of La Beata Michelina at 
Rimini ; to his account of Giotto’s frescoes in 
the Spinelli chapel at Santa Croce ; and to the 

ge in which he speaks of the crucifixion 
y Taddeo Gaddi in the oratory of the ‘‘ Com- 
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pagnia dello Spirito Santo,” at Arezzo. Honest 
George’s own account of the origin of his book, 
given in his own naive and racy manner, is 
worth extracting from the autobiography with 
which he modestly concluded his labours, but 
which the present editors have prefixed to their 
edition of his works :— 


“ About this time I used to go frequently of an 
evening, when the day’s work was over, to see the 
aforesaid most illustrious Cardinal Farnese at supper. 
There were always a number of good fellows and 
men of letters there, to amuse him with their ele- 
gant and valued conversation—Molza, Annibal Caro, 
Messer Gandolfo, Messer Claudio Tolomei, Messer 
Romolo Amaseo, Bishop Giovio, and many more, 
who always were about his Court. And one even- 
ing they fell to talking of the Museum of Giovio, 
and of the portraits of illustrious men, which he has 
placed there in due order, and with most excellent 
inscriptions. And so passing from one matter to 
another, as one does in discourse, Bishop Giovio 
said that he had always had a great wish, and had 
still, to add to the museum, and to this book of the 
inscriptions a treatise on the men who had made 
themselves illustrious by means of the art of design, 
beginning from Cimabue down to our own days. 
And as he went on speaking more copiously on 
this matter, he certainly showed himself to have 
a great knowledge and a very good judgment of 
matters pertaining to our art. It is very true, how- 
ever, that his object being quantity rather than qua- 
lity, he did not look very closely into things; and 
often, when speaking of artists, he either mistook 
their names, or their country, or their works; and 
did not represent things exactly as they were, but 
merely had some general idea of them. Now, when 
Giovio had finished speaking, the Cardinal, turning 
to me, said, ‘What have you got to say about it, eh, 
George? Would it not be a good work to do?’ 
‘A very good work, most illustrious Sir,’ answered 
I, ‘if Giovio could be assisted by somebody of the 
profession, to put things in their right places, and 
to speak of them as they really were. I say this 
because, although his discourse has been most admi- 
rable, he has blundered very often, and said one thing 
for another.” ‘Would you yourself, then,’ rejoined 
the Cardinal, prompted by Giovio, Caro, Tolomei, 
and the others, ‘give us a treatise, with a regular 
notice of all these artists and their works, according 
to the chronology of them, and so benefit the art you 
profess also in this way?’ So I promised that I would 
very willingly do so, according to the best of my 
ability, though I was quite aware that the thing 
was altogether above iny powers. And so I set to 
work to look over my memoranda and notes, which 
IT had compiled from my youth upwards for my own 
amusement; for I had always an affection for the 
memory of our artists, every record of whom was 
ever dear to me. So I put together all that I judged 
of interest on the subject, and carried the whole to 
Giovio. But he said, after he had praised my work 
very highly, ‘ Giorgio mio, 1 would fain that you 
should undertake this work yourself, and set forth 
all this material in such sort as I see very well you 
are capable of. For my own part, I feel no inclina- 
tion for it, knowing nothing of the different styles, 
and being ignorant of many particulars which must 
be within your knowledge. Besides that, if I were 
to do it, I should, at the best, make of it such a 
tractate as that of Pliny. Do as I tell you, Vasari, 
for I see, from the specimen you have given me, that 
the work will turn out a most delightful one.” But 
as it seemed to him that I had no great heart for 
the work, he made Caro, and Molza, and Tolomei, 
and others of my best friends, urge me to it. So 
that at last, having made up my mind to it, I set to 
work, intending, when it should be finished, to give 
it to one or other of them, for it to be published, 
when corrected and touched up, under some other 
name than mine.” 


We are apt to ask what must have been the 
amount of the literary Bishop's inaccuracies 
and mistakes, for them to have been thus re- 
primanded by careless George. But if we turn 
to the Bishop's own works, we shall understand 
that he might well be a greater sinner in this 
line than George himself. 


For the sake of the merits we have men- 
, tioned, and despite its deficiencies, Vasari’s 
work will remain, as it always has been, a 
favourite and widely read book. And under 
these circumstances Signor Le Monnier has 
done a very good thing in giving us this new 
| edition of it; and the * Society of Amateurs,” 
to whom he entrusted the execution of the 
work, have carried out the proposed plan most 
satisfactorily. 

The “ Lives” have been printed in thirteen 
volumes of a post octavo form, but a fourteenth, 
containing a complete index, is promised, and 
a preliminary volume, making the fifteenth, 
and included in the series or not at the will of 
| the purchaser, contains an “ tTistorical Manual 
| of Greek Art,” consisting of, first, a letter 

from Adriani to Vasari on that subject; 
second, Dati’s well-known Lives of the Painters 
| of Antiquity, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Apelles, and 
| Protogenes; third, Mercuri’s translation of 
| the works of Philostratus (both the elder and 
| the younger) and of Callistratus ; fourth, No- 
tices of the Sculpture of the Ancients, by 
Lanzi; and, fifth, three letters by Galeani 
Napione on the Ruins of Greece. To this 
volume is prefixed the preface by Father Mar- 
chesi, giving an account of what has been done 
by the editors of the new edition; although, as 
this volume makes no necessary part of the 
| work, and as a very much larger number of 
| copies of the Lives will be sold than will ever 
| be absorbed of this Manual of Greek Art, and 
| as, moreover, Vasari’s work forms thirteen- 
fourteenths of the whole, it would have been 
more rational to make the Vasari a perfect 
book by placing the preface in the first volume 
of it. 

The editors, who style themselves in the 
| title-page a ‘‘ Society of Amateurs,” neverthe- 
| less have appended their names to the preface ; 
they are Padre Vincenzo Marchese, Signor 
Carlo Milanesi, Signor Gaetano Milanesi, and 
Signor Carlo Pini ; all four, and especially the 
first two, very well and favourably known as 
able labourers in the recently much-worked 
mine of Italian historical research, and espe- 
cially in the artistic department of it. 

From what has been said above, it will be 
easily gathered that no book ever written 
stood more in need of able editing than our 
friend George’s celebrated Lives. But though 
they have been reprinted again and again, they 
have never had this advantage till now. The 
first edition, in two volumes, was printed by 
Torretino, of Florence, in 1550; the second, 
with modifications, additions, and corrections 
by the author, was printed by the Giunti in 
1558. It was reprinted at Bologna in 1647 ; 
at Rome, with notes and corrections by Mon- 
signore Bottari, in 1759; again, at Leghorn 
and Florence, with fresh and additional labours 
by the same editor in 1767 and the following 
years; and again at Siena, with the notes and 
corrections of Padre Guglielmo Della Valle. 
The work was also printed at Milan, in the 
great and well-known collection of ‘* Classici 
Italiani.” Notwithstanding the care and la- 
bours of the editors of all these editions, among 
whom Bottari and Della Valle were men of 
mark, and did, or professed to have done, 
much towards the improvement of the text. 
Lanzi, in his history of Italian painting (Flo- 
rentine school, third epoch), declares that ‘‘ the 
work of Vasari is full of errors, sometimes of 
syntax, often of names, and often of dates... . 
There remains in it not only a gleaning, but 
an entire harvest of emendations to be made 
in the nomenclature and chronology.” Lastly, 
the well-known publisher of Florence, David 
Passigli, in 1832, undertook a new edition, 
confiding the work of editing, iz the first in- 











stance, to Giuseppe Montani of Cremona, and 
| on his dying before the completion of the 
| work, to Giovanni Masselli of Florence. These 
gentlemen enriched the work with a very co- 
pious body of annotations, and did much to- 
wards correcting the errors which had esca 
Bottari and Della Valle. But during the years 
occupied by the publication of Passigli’s edi- 
tion—1832-1838—a great quantity of entirely 
new and very important materials for the his- 
tory of art in Italy had been brought to light. 
Especially Doctor’s Gaye’s three volumes of 
previously unpublished Correspondence of the 
Italian Artists(Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti dei Se- 
coli XIV, XV, XVI, Florence, 1839), supplied 
the means of correcting a variety of mistakes, 
and still more of supplementing the imperfect 
information of Vasari upon a great number of 
points. Rumohr’s very important Ricerche 
Italiane sulle Arti also, though published in 
1825, had not been consulted by the editors of 
Passigli’s edition. And it may be safely as- 
serted that, without the rich stores of new in- 
formation brought to light for the first time 
by these two learned and indefatigable art- 
antiquaries, the present edition of Vasari would 
not have been possible. 

The work of examining the Italian records 
and archives is being carried on so actively, and 
by so many competent workmen, and the mass 
of still unexplored documents is so vast and 
various, that it would be too much to say 
that the editors of Signor Le Monnier’s edition 
have given us what must be considered as the 
finally righted, completed, and illustrated text 
of Vasari’s great work. But we can have no 
hesitation in declaring, not only that it is an 
immense improvement upon all its es- 
sors, but the amount of new information which 
it embodies entitles it to be considered as in 
great measure a new work, and assuredly the 
only edition of Vasari which any student would 
henceforward think of using. 

A very brief account of what the new edi- 
tors have done, and of the method adopted by 
them, will justify the above assertion. 

The life of Vasari himself, by no means the 
least interesting chapter of his work, has been 
made to precede the other lives; and the con- 
tinuation of it from the year 1567 to 1574, 





which was the last of Vasari’s life by Bottari, 


|has been rejected, and a new continuation 


written, mainly from sources derived from 
Gaye’s Carteggio. ‘ 

A portrait of each artist cut in wood, in fac- 
simile of those in the Giunti edition of 1568, 
has been prefixed to each biography. 

The text has been most carefully corrected, 
and avery large body of notes, distinguishing 
by an asterisk those of the present editors from 
those of their predecessors, has been printed at 
the foot of the pages. 

But the most important feature of the new 
edition consists in a number of excursus, or 
separate disquisitions, which have been ap- 

nded at the end of the most important and 
interesting lives. The amount of entirely new 
matter of a very interesting description which 
has thus been offered to the reader is very 
great, as may be gathered from the following 
statement of some of the principal new trea- 
tises :— 

The sixth volume contains an Appendix to 
the Life of Perugino, occupying twenty-six 
pages; and an extremely interesting treatise, 
entirely new, and drawn from newly-discovered 
documents, on the art of miniature painting in 
Italy. ‘This valuable little treatise occupies 
a hundred and ninety-two pages. The seventh 
volume is enriched with a very im t ar- 
ticle on the life of Lionardo da Vinci, extend- 





ing to forty pages. In the eighth volume we 
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have new matter illustrative of the life of 
Raphael, and cognate subjects, filling thirty- 
three pages. In the eleventh volume there is 
an extremely valuable notice of Giovanantonio 
da Vercelli, commonly known as Sodoma, and 
of his scholars, occupying forty-one pages. 
The tenth volume has ninety-eight pages of 
entirely new matter illustrative of the life and 
works of Michael Angelo. 

Altogether we have in the thirteen volumes 
of the work no less than a thousand and thirty- 
four pages, or about three entire volumes out 
of the thirteen of entirely new and really va- 
luable matter, besides the large and copious 
notes at the foot of the pages. 

In a great many cases a portion of the vari- 
ous appendices to the more interesting lives 
consists of a chronological list of the works of 
the artist, which it must have cost an infinity 
of patient labour to compile, and which are in- 
valuable to the student of art. 

We have left ourselves no space to enter into 
any detailed examination, as we could have 
wished to do, of the new matter to which we 
have directed our readers’ attention. We can 
however assure them, that it has in no wise 
been the object of the e litors to increase need- 
lessly the bulk or number of their volumes, and 
that their new contributions to the history of 
art are not only really new, but are of real 
interest and importance. And in saying this 
we hope that we have sufficiently shown that 
the new edition of Vasari is in great part, as 
we have said, a new book, and—for the present 
at all events—the only edition of Vasari which 
a reader, as distinguished from a bibliomaniac, 
would wish to 3 

Signor Le Monnier, as has been said, pro- 
mises us an Index. But the date of the last 
volume is 1857, and no Index has yet appeared. 
We have been assured that this very necessary 
appendage will be issued next year; and we 
trust that it will not be longer delayed. It 
must also be a real index, and not any modifi- 
cation of a mere table of contents, such as has 
too often to do duty for an index in Italian 
books. The Italians are bad and unwilling 
index-makers. It is a dry and patience-re- 
quiring labour for which they have no taste ; 
and they mostly shirk it, so as to make the so- 
called indices of those few books, which are 
furnished with them, of little or no use. We 
trust this will not be the case with the forth- 
coming Index to the new Vasari; for the 
work is one which specially needs such an aid 
to the use of it; more than ever now that so 
large and various a mass of new matter, scat- 
tered among notes and appendices, has been 
incorporated with it. 





Replies to Essays and Reviews, §c., with a Pre- 
Jace by the Bishop of Oxford. J.¥1. Parker. 
Seven Answers to Iissays and Reviews. By the 
Rev. J. N. Griffin, Reprinted from the 
London Review. 
Arrer smouldering some months for want of 
controversial fuel, the fires of strife have begun 
again to enwrap the memorable volume of 
Essays and Reviews. More scathing in one, 
and that a very material sense, than the fiercest 
literary criticism, the torments of the law are 
at this moment environing one unhappy victim, 
aud threatening to bind another to the same 
stake in the Court of Arches. As to the im- 
pending judgment of the venerable chief of 
that inquisitorial tribunal, we hazard no anti- 
cipatory opinion. It is likely, at all events, 
to form no more than a mere preliminary, a 
formal process, prior to the real and ultimate 


struggle before the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. Calling to mind the 
precedent of the famous Gorham case, we en- 
tertain but little doubt that a tribunal which 
is undisguisedly guided in its decisions by con- 
siderations of policy no less than of strict law, 
will shrink from visiting an abstract doctrinal 
divergence with a sentence of penal severity, 
and dismiss both promoter and defendant in 
the suit to meditate, wiser but more rueful men, 
over a bill of costs of some five thousand pounds, 
shared with bitter impartiality between the 
two. 

Meanwhile, pains and penalties less palpable, 
but not a little galling to a sensitive amour 
propre, or professional pride of place, and from 
which none of the heterodox fraternity can 
escape, pursue the authors of that audacious 
challenge to the popular religionism. Nailed 
to the pillory of public reprobation, not a mis- 
sile light or ponderous but is still launched 
at their devoted heads; not an amateur pen- 
man, solemn or contemptible, but has his safe 
fling at the gibbeted, unfriended foe. To be 
mulcted in thousands of costs may be held no 
inconsiderable amende ; but to be scolded and 
lectured without end, and that by intellects im- 
measurably beneath their own, is an aggrava- 
tion of martyrdom which converts our possible 


reprehension into pity. ‘‘Preachee and floggee | 


too,” was a redundancy of penalties which 
drew forth the protest of unfairness from the 
sable sufferer under the lash. Yet are un- 
lucky Essayists, in the intervals of pecuniary 
stripes, doomed to writhe under the smart of 
stinging objurgation and rebuke. The last rod 
which has just now fallen upon them has in- 


deed béen a long’ time in pickle, and we are | 


disposed to think the anticipation must have 
been more formidable than the reality. It 
is certainly wielded with no great force, and 
is likely to draw but little blood; though 
here and there we see hints that mischief was 
in the writer's mind, and the culprit was in- 
tended to wince under the chastisement. The 
general tone of the volume of Replies is ear- 
nest, refined, and gentlemanly, with more oc- 
casional efforts of learning and thought than 


have ordinarily been imported into the cur- | 


rent ‘‘ refutations.” The rank and professional 
position of the contributors is respectable, and 
their qualifications those of sincere and educated, 
if somewhat humdrum and un-original theolo- 
gians. Not a word or phrase is suffered to be- 
tray the slightest sympathy with the character- 
istic tendencies of the day in point of scientific 
discovery, philosophical research, or educational 
progress ; not a hand is stretched out to the 
ardent, active inquirers, who, especially the 
class of our educated and thinking youth, are 
battling with the novel problems and difficul- 
ties which have emerged in those newly- opened 
depths. With not the least of their fingers 
will they alleviate the burden which presses 
upon too many of the noblest and most single- 
hearted students of divine truth. No! let the 


wet blanket of orthodoxy quench, forsooth, | 


the sparks that tell the fires are kindling in 
independent minds; and the hard standards 
of a measured uniformity reduce to the rules 
of the ecclesiastical martinet, whatever marks 
the easy play of the intellect, and natural 
spontaneity of the forces of belief. Non tali 
aucilio—we venture to warn our strict and 
square-toed disciplinists—it is not by such ne- 
gative, soulless, inexpansive teaching, that the 
Church can hope to secure her hold upon the 
warm Vivacious spirit of the time, or to win 
back to conformity to her time-honoured for- 


mularies the loyal deference which science | 
would fain continue to pay, were she not | 





debarred by the rigid, unbending attitude of 


the Church’s self-constituted champions. We 
write, naturally, in the interest of the Church 
in its widest sense; not merely as a caste of 
professional hierophants, but a body represent- 
ing and embodying the truth of God in its re- 
lation to the facts both of nature and humanity ; 
and we protest accordingly against any atterupt, 
such as the present, to dispose summarily of 
the vast spiritual problems of the day in the 
interest of the clcrisy alone, as the supreme 
element in the body politic. In the mere fact 
of the present collection of papers, such as 
they are, emanating from the clergy alone, 
and representing the foregone conclusions ac- 
cepted by that corporation as their bond of 
professional fellowship, do we discern sufficient 
grounds to render us, as concerned for the im- 
munities of lay believers, suspicious as to the 
intrinsic value of this professing champion- 
ship of the truth. 

Po what purpose, again, this prolonged 
delay in bringing out these safeguards of 
jeopardized orthodoxy? A year ago, when the 
volume of Essays had already enjoyed a full 
nine months of existence, fierce was the indig- 
nation and precipitate the resolve to purge the 
clerical body from the scandal of so “ free” 
a discussion of its fundamental doctrines. 
Grant that the first hasty attempts at refuta- 
tion were shallow and poor enough. “ But 
| wait,” said the fluttered orthodox, ‘till time 
has been given to the really learned and judi- 
cious of the established side to pronounce their 
sentence.” Well, we have patiently borne 
_with the compulsory suspense, and, after the 
lengthy gestation and manifold heavings of 
| the clerical mountain, must profess ourselves 
roundly disappointed at what we see creep 
| forth. For months has the volume now be- 
| fore us been advertised and puffed, in con- 
junction with a sister compilation by still 
‘more eminent hands, entitled Aids to Faith. 
| Woe indeed to Faith, if it stood in need of such 
dilatory championship! But here, let us be 
thankful, is the first division of the relieving 
forces who are to raise the protracted siege of 
' the citadel of faith. In a few days, we are 
| told, this ‘ brilliant staff,” the ‘* Aids,” are to 
be expected on the field. Meanwhile, we can 
but treat our readers to the evolutions of the 
| light troops,—the vanguard, who, we presume, 
| are thrown forward to open the ground for the 
| advance of the heavier columns. ‘Then, retire 
| Velites, and in front the elephants! From the 
| first desultory skirmishes, though after eighteen 
| months’ training, we must not expect an im- 
mediate victory. Few of the leaders’ names 
are known to literary fame, if we except the 
episcopal commander-in-chief,—who, however, 
has not, we regret to see, found time, in the 
multitude and pressure of his avocations, to 
review or become acquainted with his sub- 
ordinates. The Bishop of Oxford had, it 
seems, ‘‘ promised” long ago to write the pre- 
face; but the busiest and most versatile of 
relates cannot afford time for more than a 
asty and cursory sketch of the great subject 
he had shadowed out. ‘ Diocesan engage- 
ments” first encroached upon his leisure, and 
delays (be they but of a year) being dan- 
gerous to the character of Bishops as well as 
of lower mortals, his unready Lordship has 
woke up to find his company under arms to 
start, and to hurry off with the lame apology, 
“ But at this moment my contribution is called 
for, and rather than delay the publication of 
| the work, I have resolved to furnish it at 
ij once, reduced to the narrowest dimensions, 
-and EVEN BEFORE I have been able myself to 
readany of the following Essays.” 

Considering who the prelate was who, not 
_ having time to read the Bampton Lectures of 
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Dr. Hampden, condemned them upon grounds 
of general policy, and finding leisure so to do 
on that divine’s subsequent elevation to the 
Bench, expressed his cordial acquiescence in the 
teaching of the volume impeached, we should 
be glad to know whether his Lordship’s impri- 
matur to the present series of productions is 
destined to outlive his facile ignorance of its 
details. On two points his Lordship’s mind is, 
we are told, made up, though the hasty preface 
which serves to embody it may have been flung 
upon paper (such isthe habit of our hard-pressed 
men of many avocations) during one flitting by 
the express train from Oxford to Paddington :— 


“First, the distinct, solemn, and if need be, severe, 
decision of authority that assertions such as these 
cannot be put forward as possibly true, or even ad- 
vanced as admitting of question, by honest men, 
who are bound by voluntary obligations to teach 
the Christian revelation as the truth of God.” 


Not that the Bishop “fears inquiry,” but would 
‘* prevent the very idea of truth, as truth, dying 
out amongst us. For so indeed it must be, if 
once it be permitted to our clergy solemnly to 
engage to teach as the truth of God a certain 
set of doctrines, and at the same time freely to 
discuss whether they are true or false!” Shades 
of Butler, Paley, and apologists of every degree 
and age, how would ye have shrunk, in this our 
day, before the ire of a prelate who would in- 
voke the “firm unflinching action of autho- 
rity” to check the rashness of a free discus- 
sion of the evidence as to whether the doctrines 
they upheld were true or false! This is to carry 
out with a vengeance the precept of the forcible 
suppression of doubts which the same right 
reverend authority inculcated not long ago 
upon his undergraduate hearers at St. Mary’s, 
and drew upon himself thereby the sound and 
righteous reproof of one of the first of Oxford 
professors, 


“Secondly, we need the calm, comprehensive, 
scholar-like declaration of positive truth upon all 
the matters in dispute, by which the shallowness, 
and the passion, and the ignorance of the new sys- 
tem of unbelief may be thoroughly displayed.” 


Whether this ‘‘calm, comprehensive, scholar- 
like declaration of positive truth” is realized in 
the volume before us will perhaps remain a 
question with many, even after accomplishing 
the task which his versatile Lordship had not 
time to/achieve, viz. the perusal of its several 
contents. 

The seven Essays and Reviews which consti- 
tuted the original publication so grievously im- 
pugned, areanswered seriatim by asmany divines 
in the following order :— 


Preface. By the Lorp Bisnor or Oxrorp. 

I, The Education of the World. By the Rev. E. 
M. Gounsury, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 
School ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen, &ec. 

Il. Bunsen, the Critical School, and Dr. Williams. 
By the Rev. H. J. Rose, B.D., Rector of Houghton 
Conquest, Bedfordshire, 

Ill. Miracles, By the Rev. C. A. Hrurruey,D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

IV. The Idea of the National Church. By the 
Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
and Vicar of Brompton, Middlesex. 

V. The Creative Week. By the Rev. G. Rorisox, 
ane Incumbent of Peterhead, Diocese of Aber- 

een, 

VI. Rationalism. By the Rev. A. W. Happay, 
B.D., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwickshire. 

VIL. On the Interpretation of Scripture. By the 
Rev. Cur. Worpswortu, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster; Proctor in Convocation, &c. 

Appendix, I, Letter from the Rev. Ropert Mary, 
M.A., Pembroke College, Radeliffe Observer. IT. 
Letter from Jony Putiurs, M.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford. 


The existing head-master of Rugby is, with 
more official aptitude than impeccable taste, 
mated with his predecessor, whose superior suc- 
cess in that office might doubtless supply the 
publishers with a measure of his fitness to ex- 
orcise the youth of that school from the spirit 
of false doctrine now rampant there. Dr. 
Goulburn’s essay, it is true, leaves nothing to 
be desired in point of candour, temperateness, 
grace, and finish of style; but we should have 
liked a little more vigour of reasoning, and 
would gladly exchange somewhat of elegance 
and rhetoric for increased breadth and terse- 
ness of argument. The fires of scepticism 
may be no more drowned in rose-water by the 
hands of court chaplains, than its storms can 
be smoothed with oil by the anointed palfas of 
prelates. Possibly, as Dr. ‘Temple's fallacy lay 
in his working to death an ill-chosen and in- 
consequential analogy, it was determined to 
hand him over to one who has made the style 
of metaphor and figure his characteriscic forte 
(or foible). The fabled ‘ colossal man” ought 
to be shown writhing in the grip of a very 
Hercules of trope and apologue! We have 
heard of a popular preacher, who, denouncing 
the pride of man’s reason, with upraised eyes 
and palms, talia voce refert: ** The intellect of 
man often pursues over the wastes of thought 
the fatuus light of human reason ; and when at 
length he overtakes it, it proves but a broken 
cistern, that will hold no water.” We also re- 
member listening to an Ascension sermon, in 
which the ascending Saviour was likened to 
“the light’balloon, when the last cords are se- 
vered that bound it to its parent earth, soaring 
to its destined home in the skies!” The essay 
before us starts with a poetical ajlatus from 
“‘our great bard,” on the charms of “ divine 
sp !” and proceeds to the refutation of 

is antagonist’s sufficiently far-fetched compa- 
rison, by capping it with a rival one of his own, 
of the merits of which we will presently leave 
our readers to judge. Premising, however, in 
the first instance, that he sees no cause to quar- 
rel with one hypothesis of Dr. Temple, which 
views the Christian Church as the typical re- 
presentative of mankind, he lays down “ two 
senses in which man may be truly said either 
to have received from God, or to be receiving, 
a spiritual education :”’— 


“T. First, there can be no doubt that man, (or 
rather that portion of the human race which is un- 
der the divine economy, and which we think, with 
Dr. Temple, may not unfairly be regarded as a re- 
presentative of the whole race,) is receiving an edu- 
cation in time for eternity. Earth is the school in 
which God’s people are being trained for heaven.” 


But what portion of the human race, we 
should like to ask the reverend writer, is not 
‘under the economy of God”? Had so start- 
ling a denial of the Divine ubiquity and go- 
vernment slipped into the stigmatized volume, 
what a storm of reprobation would have fol- 
lowed it! How should we have been reminded 
of the stock text of St. Paul, that ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,” and 
with his citation of the heathen poet, that ‘in 
Him we live and have our being,” not to omit 
thie familiar invocation of the Liturgy—‘t who 
orderest ail things both in heaven and earth”! 
We pass, however, to his more elaborate and 
studied hypothesis. 


“But there is another sense in which we may 
speak of the education of man,—a sense more defi- 
nitely recognising the race as one creature, and so 
more nearly approaching Dr, Temple’s theory of ‘a 
colossal man, whose life reaches from the creation to 
the day of judgment.’ 

“ We are told that God’s ancient Church received 
from Him a preparatory discipline to fit it for the 





\reception of the Gospel:—‘ The Law,’ says the 





Apostle, ‘was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. 
While the economy of the Law was running it 
course, God’s child (His Church) was under ‘ tutors 
and governors,’ ‘in bondage under the rudiments of 
the world.’ But the fulness of the time came, when 
One great Master, to whose class-room the peda- 
Pogue had but conducted the learner, appeared upon 
earth. He taught the truth, which made men free 
and, hearing this truth, the heir was emancipated 
from the restraints of childhood, and entered upon 
his inheritance. This education, therefore, was ter- 
minated, not by the end of the world, or the day of 
judgment, but by the first coming of Christ. 

“ Now, guiding ourselves by this clue, a most in 
teresting theory might be drawn out of the educa- 
tion of the world, the outline of which, at all events, 
would be correct.” 


In what sense are we to conceive the “ edu- 
cation of the race” to be finished, at the date 
of the Advent of the Great'Teacher? What is 
to be the test of man’s progress? What the 
fruits of his discipline? If statistics are to be 
admitted as the proof, what will the examination 
(to carry on the simile which seems to have 
suggested itself with professional spontaneity 
to each of our scholastic controversialists) evince 
as to man’s advance in the ‘‘ class ” in which he 
has been placed ? Small indeed, we fear, would 
be the number of pupils amongst the “ human 
race” who would ‘“ pass” the most moderate 
ordeal. Neither the ‘colossal man” of the 
one, nor the “their” of the other theory, would 
come off with much distinction in the race for 
academic honours. So far as mere numbers go, 
Christianity, in the widest definition of its 
limits, is yet in a lamentable minority, com- 
pared with the rival beliefs of Mahomet and 
Buddha; and whatever progress may have been 
attained by the races of Western and Northern 
Europe, the state of the bulk of mankind, 
even of many provinces of the European con- 
tinent, manifests a sad falling off, in moral 
scarcely less than in mental civilization. 
as it is to show that Dr. Temple’s fanciful 
analogy breaks down, or, in our writer's phrase, 
‘* holds no water,” when strictly and prosaically 
pushed to its conclusion, we do not see what is 
gained by the alternative conception of man’s 
education being ‘ terminated, not by the end 
of the world, or the day of judgment, but. by 
the first coming of Christ.” 

True, he would “attach the greatest de- 
ference now-a-days to the decisions of an 
(Ecumenical Council, if it could be gathered.” 
Great, doubtless, and edifying would be the 
light thrown by such a cosmopolite assemblage 
of Christendom (as we suspeet the meaning to 
be, of Christian clerisy ; our lay selves looking 
demurely on at the evolution of new dogma, or 
new lessons and tasks to be framed by our ‘* mas- 
ters” for their ‘‘ classes,”) upon the questions, 
for instance, at stake in the present contro- 
versy,—the relation of physics to revelation 
and miracles; the law of progress or retro- 
gression in society ; the archzology and cri- 
ticism of the Bible; the “ multitudinist” or 
‘individualist ” theory of the Church! Hap- 
pily for us, bereft as we are of the wisdom of 
so motley a conclave, he is prepared “‘ fully to 
concede, that in the absence of such councils, 
and without the sanction which they would 
lend, the evolution of divine truth in the 
human mind is always going on.” Does it 
not strike our readers how utterly unreal 
is all this: the utterance of one who feels 
bound to cry down an unpopular adversary, 
not to embody the results of candid, free, and 
original inquiry? Is he not, in his conven- 
tional deference to ‘(Ecumenical Councils,” 
merely echoing the cuckoo-note of a narrow 
and formalistic caste? Sure we are of two 
things ; first, that he has never realized what 
meaning he would attach to the idea of such a 
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synod, or what weight could be involved in its 
decisions, over and above that of the argu- 
ments whereby they might be sustained ; se- 
condly, that he would himself be compelled, 
on strictly conscientious grounds, to declare 
his non-acquiescence in nearly the first pro- 
position that a majority of the conclave would 
pronounce. How, too, can he pretend to rank 
above Dr. Temple, in point of orthodoxy, the 
treatise of Lessing on the * Education of the | 
Jluman Race”? The primary dictum of the 
rerman philosopher is as follows :— 


“That which education is to the individual, reve- 
lation is to the race. 

** Education is revelation coming to tbe individual 
man ; and revelation is education which has come, 
and is yet coming, to the human race.” 


Instead of interpreting “ revelation” here as 
standing apart from education, occupying a 
higher supernatural rank per se as the educa- 
tor of the race, it is not difficult to read in the 
German sage’s idea a lowering of revelation 
to the level of the human element,—an equiva- 
lent, in fact, to the ordinary mode or channel 
of evolution, whereby the natural latent powers 
of man are elicited and trained. The whole 
conception, indeed, runs up at length by logical 
sequence into the idea of the revival and trans- 
mutation of souls after death, with a mild dis- 
claimer of which tenet the Reply is made to 
close. 

It is impossible for us to notice the other six 
Replies at equal length. ‘The subject of the 
second, that of Dr. Williams's much canvassed 
critique upon Bunsen’s speculative and exege- 
tical labours, has been so prominently brought 
before the public by the recent proceedings in 
the Arches Court, and sifted by the pleadings 
of able counsel, that we forbear from drag- 
ging our readers afresh over the same battle- 
ground; although the notice of it by the 
Rev. H. J. Rose invites us to make many re- 
flections upon the mode in which theological | 
controversy can be conducted, so as to shirk | 
the true difficulties of the case, and to turn the | 
minds of the uncritical multitude upon petty | 








cavils and minute points of error or inadver- | 


tence. In no passage of this Reply do we find | 
the writer grapple boldly with the problems | 
which have unquestionably saneeks in the | 
course of recent researches into history and | 
science. He appears at his best as the skilled 


are like the wise man who laid the foundations of 
his house in the solid rock. Every attempt of Dr. 


_ Williams to disparage Scripture as an inspired book 


which I have been obliged to examine, has only im- 
pressed on my mind more deeply the wonderful na- 


| ture of that revelation which God has been pleased 
| to make to man, and the unassailable strength of 
| the evidence by which He has recommended it to 


our acceptance. The endeavour to reduce it toa 


| mere moral phenomenon, and to reject, as Bunsen 


professes to do, all external revelation as a fable, ap- 


| pears to me to rest on nothing but the determination 


to resist all evidence, and to discard all the rules of 
sound criticism in interpreting a volume which is 


with indefinite amplitude and expansion, opens 
too many points of inquiry to be adequately 
| sifted here. He seems to sigh over the vision 
_ of ideal primitive union, and to long for the 
| revival of those coercive powers, in conjunction 
| with the State, which should summarily win 
| back every stray and disobedient sheep within 
| the one true fold 
| <Asimilar but milder form of Anglo-Catho- 
licism breaths through the weak and insipid 
| dilution which Mr. Haddan has served up, of 
| the vigorous and masculine thoughts of the 
| Rector of Lincoln. Reduced to confess in the 


| Still in some unaccountable way supposed to repre- outset that ‘the particular essay in question 


sent the will of God. We have no right to attri- | must in fairness be exonerated from any inten- 


bute the opinions of Bunsen to Dr. Williams, for | 
he carefally abstains from making himself directly | 
answerable for them, however strongly he may in- 

directly recommend them to the unwary. But we — 
have a full right to bring him face to face with the | 
consequences of that system which he thus indirectly , 
and by inference supports, and to those whom he is 

misleading we are bound to present the contradic- | 
tions and absurdities in which they involve them- | 
selves by following such principles.” 


The essay of the Rev. C. H. Heurtley, on 
Miracles, or the relation of the physical to the 
spiritual order of the Divine government, is 
most remarkable as displaying the literary 
portent of a man presuming to write upon the 
relations of natural law without manifesting 
the slightest acquaintance with physical science 
or appreciation of physical laws. We get from 
him little more than the old & priori ratioci- 
nation: ‘Granted a Being of infinite power 
and other attributes, what is to prevent him 
modifying or repealing the rules which he, 
and none but he, has laid down?” But 
suppose miracles to take place, what do 
they prove? and how are they to be dis- 
cerned as divine, and not demoniacal inter- 
ventions? ‘The answer is prompt: ‘‘ They are 
to be tried by the revelation already given!” 
That is, we are thrown back upon a previ- 
ously established truth, which would itself, one 
would think, render the subsequent attestation 
virtually superfluous. And even more than this: 
when the question is that of supplanting an 
older dispensation, like the. Law, by the novel 
and subversive system of the Gospel, what 
becomes of the authority of the miracles and 
signs of the Saviour, or his Apostles, in face of 
the dominant and divinely accredited system 


philological critic and accomplished dialecti- ! of Moses? Ought not the rabbies and scribes to 


cian, more eager to gain a passing triumph | 


set them down to the maijign instigation of 


over a theological adversary, and to enjoy the | Beelzebub? Finally, the Pastoral Professor 


glow of more laboured and recondite learning, | 


makes his appeal to the palpable logic of 


than to carry on the cause of discovery or | results. Look at the actual conquests of Chris- 
widen the circle of man’s knowledge of God’s | tianity: “The religion in a brief space spread 


universe. We confine ourselves to extracting 


| itself over the whole civilized world. Is it 


the fairest and most temperate ge of his | conceivable that it should have done so unless 


contribution, in which he concedes as much as 
we could well expect at his hands to the right 
of free and full discussion of revelation, and 
exonerates Dr. Williams, to an extent beyond 
most of his compeers in the conflict, from the 
charge of complete identity with every sepa- 
rate hypothesis and speculation of his German 
idol :— 


“ So far from deprecating the fullest discussion of 
Scripture difficulties among the learned, I am re- 
joiced when any question is thoroughly discussed, 

ecause I am sure the truth will prevail; and I 
firmly believe that the truth is with those who be- 
lieve in Scripture as the oo word of God, and 
bow before its authority. For myself, I am happy 
to have been obliged to examine very carefully some 
portions of the evidences for the truth and the in- 
spiration of Scripture, because I bring from that 
examination the most profound contempt for arro- 
gant assertions, and the most convincing proofs to 
my own mind that they alone who build on Scrip- 
ture as the only solid foundation of religious trath, 


it had appealed, and had been able to make 
good the appeal, to superhuman attestations in 
| proof of its divine origin? As St. Augustine 
| forcibly urges, ‘ You have two alternatives to 
choose between; either you must believe the 
miracles, or you must believe what is itself a 
miracle, that the world was converted without 
miracles.’ ” 

It is painful for us to appear even to argue 
against this advocacy of the faith ; but literary 
candour compels us to ask, What would the 
writer have us believe concerning the preten- 
sions of Mahomet, who has indubitably “ con- 
— ” a numerically larger ‘‘ world” than the 

ivine author of the Gospel himself? So much 
for putting the interests of truth upon weak 
and unstable issues ! 

Dr. Trons’ formal, scholastic, but vague and 
intangible outline of a national church sys- 
tem which shall blend multitudinism with in- 


tional participation in the furtherance of scep- 
ticism,” he does his best, nevertheless, to pick 
in it such minute holes as may let in an impu- 
tation which he would fain have to be taken 
for something very similar. Else, wherefore 
his studied reprobation of the spirit of Rational- 
ism, as embodied in Mr. Pattison’s essay ; only 
to replace it with a substitute of his own, which 
of course we are to accept as “‘ true” reason, in 
opposition to the “false” reason of the other 
divine? This is too obvious a commonplace of 
all controversialists who wish to side safely 
with the orthodox, without openly breaking 
with liberty and enlightenment. But what is 
his own solvent for rationalistic error, and crite- 
rion of conviction, in this busy, critical, scien- 
tific, independent nineteenth century? What 
his oracle of truth upon questions wholly new 
and inconceivable to the wisest and farthest- 
sighted of our fathers a generation or two ago? 
What but the well-worn formula of Oxonian 
Anglicanism, the burden of the earliest T’racts 
for the Times, five-and-twenty weary years 
bygone? Are these the fruits of the latest read- 
ing of the ci-devant tutor of ‘Trinity? ‘The 
Bible interpreted by Catholic consent !”—such 
is to form the rebuke of arrogant neology, and 
humble the presumption of modern science. 
True, he seems a little diffident in propounding 
the somewhat stale and antiquated nostrum :— 


“ But, old-fashioned as the words may sound in 
the ears of modern intellect, the Bible, as interpreted 
by Catholic consent, does appear, nevertheless, to be 
the very instrument fitted to the very need with 
which we are here concerned. Moral evidence of 
course it is, and not demonstrative. But it is moral 
evidence which, practically, and to a temper not 
blinded by moral defects, precisely performs the 
office of lifting the mind above the conditions of 
the time, and of bringing it in contact with the un- 
coloured truth. It is moral evidence which rests upon 
an ultimate Divine informant, and checks itself by’a 
continued reference to recorded Divine words. And 
a large view of Church history will show, that on 
the whole, and for its main purpose, it has actually 
answered the end for which God gave it.” 

We have left ourselves no scope for even 
the most summary treatment of Mr. Rorison’s 
paper on the Creative Week, in reply to Mr. 
Goodwin ; or that of Dr. Wordsworth against 
Professor Jowett. The first discourages us by 
its studied evasion of the real difficulties of the 
case, and its substitute of rhetorical formulas 
for scientific argumentation. The latter we 
felt disposed to close with indignant disgust 
when we found it speak of the grave, earnest, 
and thoughtful production of so loving, de- 
vout, and religious a spirit, as ‘‘ really—excuse 
the word—so /ndicrous that it could hardly be 
treated with gravity!” Is this the temper in 
which Replies to Essays and Reviews are to be 
conceived? If so, we may compliment the 


refuters on their self-complacency ; but shall, 
we take it, not have to congratulate them upon 
their success, at least with the warm-hearted, 
truth-loving youth of the University. Of Mr. 








dividualism, catholic precedent with liberty of 
| thought, and uniformity of faith and discipline 


Griffin’s republication we have the less need to 
i speak at length, his papers having been so 
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One poor woman, who had struck a huge seal with 


} 


a spear made fast round her waist, was suddenly | 
drawn by the monster into the funnel-like hole | 
which it had just bored through the ice. The seal 
shot head foremost into the water, and the woman’s 

comrades found her doubled up and dead; the seal 

plunging bereath the ice, but still attached to her | 
body. Besides numerous notes and tales of this 

kind on subjects interesting to the natural historian | 
and the ethnologist, M. de Boilieu brings forward | 
some matters not unworthy the attention of the | 
* home ‘authorities.” Thus, he suggests Labrador | 
being turned to some account as a convict settle- | 
ment; he exposes with great humour and vigour 

the absurdities of the Surrogate Court, in which 

justice is administered by a frequently intoxicated | 
Post-Captain, who will suddenly adjourn by a cruise | 
to a harbour twenty miles off ; and in a short sketch , 
of Newfoundland during a general election, he | 
points out the heavy injury we have done to our 
colonies by inflicting on them the absurdity of uni- 
versal suffrage. 


The Old Manor’s Heir, (Saunders and Otley.) 
This is a very fair novel, as times go. It has no 
very new incidents ; its mystery is ent from 
the outset. Its characters are marked by no very 
striking peculiarities ; but it is pleasantly written, 
and of moderate length: its style is good, its 
tendency excellent. Altogether it is the kind of 
book that we should counsel people to put down, 
though not quite in the place of honour at the head 
of the paper reserved for Great xpectations or The 
Seven Sons of Mammon, in the list of books desired 
from the circulating library. The hero is a young 
country gentleman, Forrester Ferrarsleigh by name. 
He is very well natured and clever, and near the 
commencement of the book takes a first at Oxford, 
like every Oxonian in ninety-nine out of the last | 
hundred novels that we have read. If we formed 
our estimate of University life and its distinctions 
from the novelists, we should, in the spirit of the 
celebrated little girl who, after reading many epi- 
taphs, wanted to know where all the wicked people 
were buried, be disposed to ask where all the stupid, 
nay, where all the. moderately-clever le are 
educated. To return to Mr. Verpuiiek:, e falls 
in love with a proud, cold girl, who, after an en- 
gagement of some duration, jilts him for a scampish 
young author, who carries copies of his novels in his | 
pocket to present to young ladies in ball-rooms— | 
whence we imagine that the said works of fiction 
were not in three volumes. The rejected Ferrars- 
leigh becomes very melancholy, tries foreign travel, 
returns to London, takes to gambling, and generally | 
goes to the bad. However, the death of his sister 
brings about a reconciliation between himself and 
his father, after which he settles down into a re- 
spectable character, and accomplishes his destiny by 
wedding Mary Adair, who is a cousin of the fair 
and false one, and who has all along been in 
love with him. The bad people are tremendously 
punished for their wickedness. The author gambles 
away all his property, and is killed by a fall out 
hunting. His wife becomes a governess, and is 
drowned by the sinking of a steamer. Then there 
are some minor characters who all attain their de- 
serts in a manner satisfactory to every well-regu- 
lated mind. There is astrange, rich, and remorseful 
Mr. Desmarest, who turns out to be a runaway son 
of Mrs, Adair by a previous husband. By the way, 
we would note as a blemish on the book, that in 
ignorance of their mutual relationship, he falls in 
love with and offers marriage to his half-sister. The 
same sort of thing, only not going quite so far, is 
to be found in the recently-republished Hide and 
Seek of Mr. Wilkie Collins. Here, therefore, there 
is no originality of conception, and in both cases we 
most strongly _— against the gratuitous intro- 
duction of so disagreeable—we might almost say so 
revolting—an incident. 
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ADELAIDA, 
(Translation from the German of Mathisson, and adapted ty 
Beethoven's Music.) 

Lonely wanders thy love in flowery spring-time, 

Bathed in dew of the mild and magic twilight, 

Which through lattice of leaf and bough is streaming= 
Adelaida ! 

In the mirror-like stream, in Alpine snowfields, 

In the gold-skirted clouds when daylight waneth, 

In the starry expanse, thy image beameth— 
Adelaida! 

Evening zephyrs in shady bowers are whispering, 

Fresh May-lilies their silver bells are shaking, 

Waves are rustling and nightingales are warbling— 
Adelaida! 


See! oh, wonder! above my tomb a flower 
From the ashes of my cold heart is springing, 
Clearly graven on every purple blossom— 
Adelaida! 
K. Cc, W, 





THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 
Tue University of Cambridge has done itself honour 
by the election of the Duke of Devonshire as its 
Chancellor, in the place of the lamented Prince 
Consort. Many will still recollect the day when 
the question in every mouth was, Which is to he 
the Senior Wrangler, Cavendish or Philpott? Anx- 
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Ward and Lock. 





iously was the tripos-paper awaited; and at length 
| the question was decided in favour of Philpott, now 

the Bishop of Worcester, who was placed first in 
| the list, primus inter parcs. But to such a man it 
| Was no disgrace to stund second, according to the 

custom then in use at Cambridge, of shading off the 
| Most infinitesimal degrees of merit. The election 
, of His Grace was carried without opposition ; and on 
| Friday, January 17th, the ceremony of installation 
, took place at Devonshire House, Piccadilly. There 
| Was a numerous attendance of the Academic body. 
| After the formalities had been gone through, the 
| Duke addressed the deputation as follows :— 


| “Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate 


—The ceremonies which, in conformity with ancient ” 
| usage, are observed in installations of your Chan- 


cellors having been completed, I present myself to 
you as your Chancellor, to discharge the duty which 
first devolves upon me—the duty of offering you my 
grateful acknowledgments for the high distinction 
of which, by a unanimous vote, you have pro 
nounced me worthy. The language in which m 
election has been officially announced to me, as we! 
as that in which the Vice-Chancellor has addressed 
me, can leave no doubt as to the reasons which have 
influenced your choice. Undoubtedly I must attr- 
bute the position in which I stand to-day principally 
to the academical success which I had the good for- 
tune to achieve at the close of my University career. 
That success was in itself ample, and more than 
ample, reward fur any diligence I may have exer- 
cised in studies which were congenial to my incli- 
nation. I had never expected that my conduct as4 
student would after thirty years be still remembered, 
and be still considered as sufficient qualification for 
the highest honour which it is in the power of the 
University to bestow. The Vice-Chancellor has said 
other things of a flattering nature; but on matters 
of a personal character it is always irksome and un- 
welcome to dwell, and I would not have touched upot 
them unless I had felt that it would be disrespectful 
to the Senate to leave them altogether unnoticed. 
I apn now to another and more painful subject 
e must all be deeply impressed with the partict- 
larly mournful circumstances under which I have 
been chosen. Rarely can an election have taken 
place in a season of deeper gloom. In the long ca 
talogue of Chancellors of this University are some 
the most distinguished statesmen who figure in the 
pages of English history ; but it will be questioned 
whether that office was ever more appropriately and 
worthily filled than by my predecessor, the Prince 





universal sorrow amongst all classes throughout the 
‘community. The active interest which he always 


Consort, whose premature death has excited such ) 
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took in every pursuit which tends to clevate and 
adorn mankind, his powerful and cultivated intel- 
lect, his virtuous and blameless life, surely pre-emi- 
nently fitted him to be the head of this ancient seat 
of learning. It is difficult to speak in exaggerated 
terms of the loss you have sustained in being de- 
prived of a Chancellor on whose sympathies you 
could always depend, and upon whose sound advice, 
in any case of emergency, you could with confi- 
dence rely. The period of his chancellorship has 
been prematurely cut short, but it will never be for- 
gotten in the history of the University. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Public Orator have spoken of those 
improvements and alterations which have been re- 
cently introduced into the system of University stu- 
dies. Of these improvements the late Prince Consort 
was a close observer and active promoter. Whilst 
he recognized the great claims which the Univer- 
sity held as a place of learning and science, he felt 
that the time was come when other branches of 
study to which it had not devoted its attention 
should be more generally acknowledged. I feel 
that it is no slight honour in having been selected 
as his successor, and I feel that the task to which 
you have summoned me is an arduous one, as suc- 
cessor to one who has so admirably discharged the 
duties of his office. I cannot hope to repair the loss; 
but it shall be my endeavour, to the best of my 
ability, to follow the excellent example which he 
has set me, and any assistance I can render to pro- 
mote that good work which the University has been 
pursuing with such zeal and diligence shall readily 
be afforded. From early associations and otherwise 
I must always entertain a feeling of the strongest 
attachment to the University ; for I am convinced 
that you would neither expect nor wish me to regard 
it with that blind and exclusive veneration which 
would make me indifferent or hostile to other in- 
stitutions founded in more recent times for the pro- 
motion of learning. Ido not wish to forget—in- 
deed, on this occasion it seems my duty to remind 
you—that for several years I held the highest office 
in another University—the University of London, 
an institution which appeared to me to be de- 
manded by the state of society and the circum- 
stances and opinions of the times in which we live. 
With that University I am still connected as a mem- 
ber of the Senate, and I should not do justice to my 
own feelings if I did not continue to take a warm 
interest in its success. Allow me to say it has given 
me great satisfaction that that connection has not 
been regarded by you with disapprobation, or con- 


sidered in any way to disqualify me for that high | 


office in which you have placed me. You have 
placed me in it in the full conviction that my energies 
shall be devoted to your service, and I trust that this 
expectation will not be disappointed, and that I may 
be a faithful guardian of the rights which you pos- 
sess for the public advantage, and which are essen- 
tial to the due exercise of the functions entrusted to 
you. Ata period when the subject of education in 
all its branches, and applicable to all branches of the 
community, is regarded as of such vast importance, 
it must be clear to us that all the proceedings of our 
Universities must command a large share of public 
attention. The working of these alterations in the 
system of study, to which allusion has already been 
made, as well as the result of those changes and mo- 
difications which have been perfected in the govern- 
ment and regulation of the University by legislative 
enactment, will be sedulously observed ; and, coming 
into office as I do, at a period when these alterations 
are in active operation, vou will allow me to express 
4 fervent hope that they will be found, not only, as 
the Vice-Chancellor has said, consistent with the 
Principles of the institutions on which the Univer- 
sity is founded, but may also be instrumental in 
further increasing the reputation and usefulness of 
the University, and in extending that vast influence 
which, as the legitimate guide and guardian of the 
ighest education of this country, it has always exer- 


cised, and will, I hope, continue to exercise, in the | 


formation of the national character.” 





THE NEW BARONET, SIR C. W. DILKE. 


¥ is not often that hereditary titles have been con- 
erred on the literary profession, although within 





the Peerage, and the lesser honour of the Baronetage 
conferred upon Sir Walter Scott, Sir J. Herschel, 
Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, and Sir Archibald Alison, 
and offered to, but “declined with thanks,” by the 
venerable Henry Hallam. There can be little doubt 
that the literary success of his father has helped to 
induce Lord Palmerston to recommend her Majesty 
to confer on the younger Mr. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke the Baronetage, which was announced as 
having passed the Great Seal in the London Gazette 
of Friday night. 

The new Baronet is the eldest son of Mr. Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, senior, a gentleman who is now 
in his seventy-third year; and who, having served 

' for some years in the Navy Pay Office, retired from 
the Civil Service and purchased the Atheneum 
journal, which he raised from a second-rate po- 
sition and a struggling existence to a high and 
proud position. As early as the year I814, he 
edited a valuable collection of “ Old English Plays,” 
in six volumes; and since his retirement from the 
editorship of the Atheneum he has frequently en- 
riched its columns with his Jucubrations on such 
vexed questions as “the authorship of Junius,” &c. 

His son, now created a Baronet, was born, we be- 

| lieve, in 1810, and at an early age assisted his father 
in his literary labours, He first hecame extensively 
known to the public as one of the earliest promoters 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, during the forma- 
tion of which he acted as the leading and working 
member of the Executive Committee. It is well 
known that H.R.H. the late Prince Consort found 
in Mr. Dilke an able and valnable coadjutor in this 
capacity ; and when rewards were conferred on vari- 
ous members of that body for their laborious services, 
Mr. Dilke was offered the honour of knighthood, which, 

' however, he gratefully and respectfully declined, at 
the same time refusing all pecuniary reward for his 
public services, which he desired to be purely ho- 
norary. Since that time Mr. Dilke has been largelv 
instrumental in resuscitating the Horticultural 
Society, of which he has been for some time a 
Vice-President, and an active member of the Council. 
It is understood, too, that he was frequently con- 
sulted by the late Prince, as to the laying out of the 
new Horticultural Gardens at Kensington ; and it 
is almost needless to add, that he is one of five Royal 
Commissioners appointed for the management of the 
Great Exhibition of the present year. 





ELY CATHEDRAL. 

An interesting statement lately put forth by the 
Dean of Ely, gives an account of the progress of the 
works of restoration and decoration in the Cathe- 
dral during the last three years, and of those now 
in progress. The ceiling of the nave is in course of 
decoration by the hand of Mr. Styleman L’Estrange, 
a Norfolk gentleman, who has devoted his life to 
artistic pursuits. This great work, commenced five 
years ago, is now half completed, and the finished 
portion is free from scaffolding and exposed to 
public view. The principal or central compart- 
| ments of the pictures are occupied by representa- 
tions of the following facts in Old Testament his- 
tory, the order being from west to east :—1. The 
| Creation of Man. 2. The Fall of Man. 3. The 
Sacrifice of Noah. 4. The Sacrifice of Abraham. 
5. The Vision of Jacob. 6. The Marriage of Ruth. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the general 
| effect of Mr. L’Estrange’s beautiful work, which is 
| areal addition to the art treasures of the nation. 
A further portion of the ceiling is now being pre- 


Egypt,” “ Murder of the Innocents,” &c. The cost 
of cach panel is £17. 10s. Those executed, seven- 
teen in number, have been preseftted by various 
donors, and several more are promised. Five painted 
windows have been added to the large number which 
already existed. The Cathedral is a perfect school 
of modern glass-painting, and furnishes a series of 
illustrations of the recent progress of the art scarcely 
to be met with elsewhere. Mr. Hudson is engaged 
in completing the beautiful alabaster sculptures of 
the Reredos. At the back of this a beautiful monu- 
ment, to the memory of the late Dr. Mill, has been 
placed by subscription. It consists of an altar-tomb 
of alabaster and serpentine, garnished with marble 
mosaic and hard stones polished, bearing a recum- 
bent effigy of Dr. Mill in his doctor's robes. The 
figure is in copper, and was formed by an electro- 
type process. This monument was designed by Mr. 
Scott, and executed by Mr. Philip. The proposed 
restoration of Alan de Walsingham’s octagon and 
lantern is commenced. The plans for this impor- 
tant work, designed as a memoria] to the late Dean 
Peacock, have been prepared by Mr. Scott, under 
the direction of a committee. A sum of £3670 has 
been subscribed towards it, but this will not be 
sufficient to carry out and complete all that is pro- 
posed. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Frorexcr, January 17. 

A misrortuseE has fallen upon the inhabitants of 
the parish of San Lorenzo in our city, and more 
especially on those among them whose dwellings 
are around the parish church. The venerable pastor 
of the parish has died at the age of nearly a hun- 
dred years. And the statement, which might with 
perfect truth be made, of the amount of lamenta- 
tion and suffering that the event has produced in 
the parish, would seem to argue a an cordi- 
ality of feeling between the laity of the “City of 
Flowers” and their spiritual pastors and masters, 
which would be very far from a correct representa- 
tion of the real state of the case. 

We all remember—I was going to say, forgetting 
how much the world has let slip from its memory 
in the last forty years: I suppose I ought to say, 
nobody now remembers—Prior’s epigram beginning, 
“A different cause, says Parson Sly, 

The same effect may give.” 

| But therein lies, to tell the real truth, the explana- 
| tion of the trouble which has been rife in Sun Lo- 
renzo. It is not the loss of the nonagenarian parish 
priest, but the dreadful plague of bells for three 
days and nights that his death has occasioned, which 
has produced the distress and lamentation of his 
parishioners. {The ‘“ Parroco” of San Lorenzo, it 
must be understood, is not a simple parish priest 
“like many another one ;” he is Prior of the Colle- 
giate Chapter of San Lorenzo, and that is a very 
high and peculiarly privileged dignity ; and one of 











the results of this high position in the hicrarchy is, 
it should seem, that however obscure may have 
been the dignitary’s life, his death should at all 
events make a noise in the world. 

Those who have never lived in a Roman Catholic 
country can scarcely imagine how real and terrible 
an infliction such a plague of sound can be made, 
The sweetest peal of bells that ever swung their 
melodious chimes from an English village steeple 
over woodland and meadow under the skilled ma- 
nipulation of a band of triple-bob-major professors, 
would become intolerable if bob-major were suc- 





pared, and it is hoped that nothing will interfere 
with the vigorous prosecution of the work in the | 
| approaching spring. A complete system of light- 
| ning conductors has been introduced into the western | 
tower and nave, under the direction of Sir William | 
| Snow Harris. By means of a main conductor upon | 
| the tower, copper water-pipes upon the nave, and a | 
general system of linking together all the metallic | 
masses which exist in the fabric, it is believed that | 
_ these portions of the Cathedral are rendered safe | 
' from the destructive effects of lightning. The stalls 
in the choir are being decorated with carved wood | 
vanels, from the hand of M. Abeloos, of Louvain. | 
The subjects are very various—* Presentation in the | 


ceeded by an unbroken line of minor bobs during 
four-and-twenty consecutive hours, Let it be ima- 
gined then what the effect must be when the clangour 
produced is the most horrible discord of atrocious 
jangling that can be conceived. For it is a curious 
tact, that the gentle science and art of bell-ringing 
is unknown beyond the limits of Great Britain, at 
least as far as the continent of Europe is concerned. 
It may have followed in the track of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization and civilization, for aught I know ; but 
on the continent of Europe no such thing is known. 
There are the chimes in the stately town-hall 
towers of the Low Countries ; but they are produced 


the last half-century we have seen Macaulay raised to Temple,” “Adoration of the Magi,” “Flight into! not by ringing, but by mechanism, either self-acting 
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or played on by an artist. The triple-bob-major | 
and his kinsmen are exclusively English produc- | 
tions, 

In Italy the “ sacred bronzes,” as it is the fashion | 
of Italian poetry and full-dressed prose to call the 
instruments of torture which fill their church | 
steeples, are very real and very serious evils; so 
much so that in many of the cities of the Peninsula 
the Government, no longer so priest-ridden as to 
submit to the tyranny, has recently interfered, as I 
am informed, to moderate the nuisance, and restrain 
the friars, who are the most grievous sinners in this 
respect, from persecuting the lay world with the 
cacophony which is apparently so dear to them. 
And the really serious torment that has been caused 
by the incredible amount of hideous noise that has 
been made on occasion of the poor old Prior’s exit, 
has led the Florentines to ask why such a barbarism 
should still be permitted in a city inhabited by a | 
people especially and pre-eminently lovers of sweet | 
sounds. | 

The nuisance is in reality no laughing matter to | 
many sufferers by it. Think what it must be to be 
ill, with fever, or nervous irritability, within a hun- 
dred yards or so of a tower from which storms of 
herrible discord are poured forth by the hour toge- 
ther, at short intervals during the day and night! I 
have known cases in which the most earnest repre- 
sentations and supplications, backed up by high 
medical authority, have been made, imploring an 
interval of peace for a sick person in close proximity 


Those at the four corners had pieces of wax candle | 
tied crosswise in a horizontal position, so as to form 
with the candles to which they were attached, the 
figure of across. On either side of the enclosed 
space were livery servants in gala dresses, with 
cocked hats, praying,—or at least kneeling in the 
attitude of prayer,—who were relieved at intervals 
by other like sentries. I happened to see the guard 
relieved, and observed that some mot d’ordre was 
muttered between those who had run their stage 


| and those who were about to begin theirs—whether 


it were to whisper the last word at which the out- 
going worshippers had left off, and at which the in- 
comers were to commence their orisons, I cannot 
say. 

On the catafalque were artistically arranged the 
mantle, the hat, the crosier, and the mitre of the 
deceased; for the Prior of San Lorenzo is entitled 
by privilege to episcopal honours in life and in 
death, 

The people meantime were thronging the church, 
and pushing forward to gaze on the spectacle pre- 
pared for them, as I have described, in the middie 
of the nave. But it is impossible tv conceive a more 
total absence of every pretence of reverential feeling 
and even of decent behaviour—or, at least, of what 
would be considered such among ourselves—which 
all present exhibited. The mob hustled each other, 
talked, laughed, and made remarks on the sight 
before them, much in the manner and spirit of a 
crowd gathered in the street to look at a fallen 


a 


to a convent belfry, when the issue of life or death 
really seemed to hang on the success of the petition, 
and when it has been wholly disregarded ! 

It seems strange, that in a country in which beii- 


horse, or any other such object of interest. And 
the priests and acolytes who kept moving about 
among the people—for what purpose it was not easy 
to understand, though they differed in manner from 
ringing forms so constantly recurring and proininent | the people, as busy men differ from idlers—did not 
a portion of devotional practice, the art of chiming | affect even the smallest outward appearance of | 
bells harmoniously should be wholly unknown. But | reverential feeling or bearing. They bustled about, 
one might imagine that the religious value of the | brisk and busy and noisy, more with the air of 
practice was held to be in proportion to the amount waiters at a crowded public dinner than that of 
of suffering inflicted by it. For not only is every | attendants at a funeral. Meantime every now and 
belfry full of bells jingled by ringers each pulling | then the tinkle of a little bell from some distant 
his own rope without the slightest reference to the | altar, making itself distinctly audible amidst the 
operations of his fellows, but the separate note of | jangling of the great bells overhead, warned, or 
each bell is almost invariably as detestably bad as if | rather should have warned, the people that the most 
skill had been employed to make it so. Our Italian sacred mystery of their faith was in the act of being 
Athens is accordingly always more or less a sufferer consummated by some one of the numerous priests 
from its “sacred bronzes ;” but it is some time since | “ sacrificing” simultaneously at some one of the 
it has been tormented by such a high festival of | altars around. 
discord as that which has been performed by the | While this was going on inside the church, the 
Chapter of San Lorenzo in honour of its departed body of the deceased ecclesiastic was being con- 
chief. | signed to the grave prepared for it, in a little damp 
By an exception to the recently-enacted regula- | and darksome-looking chapel, opening off the clois- 
tion forbidding intramural burials in Florence, the ters. And bere the scene was even worse than that 
ancient Prior of San Lorenzo was permitted to be in the church. A great throng of the lowest classes 
buried within the precincts of his college, in a small | of the population had assembled in the cloister, and 
chapel opening off the cloister. And asthe hubbub were clustered thickly around the door of the chapel, 
made it well-nigh impossible to think of anything into which it was possible to see through windows, 
else, I walked down to the church of San Lorenzo | without glass, but iron-barred, on either side of the | 
at the time appointed for the interment, to see the door. The door of the chapel was closed, having | 
ceremony. 





been apparently shut when the place was so full | 


granting of certificates of pauperism, and such like, 
All this, of course, is the source of considerable 
power and influence among the lower classes cf the 
city population. But a little quiet, unostentatious 
measure of the Government has recently effected a 
reform in the system which had been invented to 


| assure and enforce the power of the priesthood over 
| the people, the importance of which can hardly be 


estimated save by the people themselves and those 
who are well acquainted with their habits. 

It used to be imperative on every adult citizen 
to obtain from his parish priest a certificate, granted 
every Easter, to the effect that the bearer had dis- 
charged his religious duties, at least to such an ex- 
tent as was fixed on as absolutely obligatory, and 
Was in fact in communion with, and on good terms 
with the Church. Without this paper, given or 
withheld at the will of the priest, no man could con- 
tract marriage or give evidence in a court of justice, 
or appear there as a plaintiff. The want of it in- 
volved also, as a matter of course, the most rigorous 
exclusion from participation in any of the numer- 
ous charities of the city, and certain other civil dis- 
abilities. The Easter certificate is now abolished, 
to the exceeding disgust of the priesthood and the 
fully proportionate delight of the population. It 
may readily be conceived that the emancipation is 
an important one; but it would need a long expla- 
nation of the tyrannical way iu which the system 
was made to work, and of the many derivative an- 
noyances resulting from it, to make it fully evident 


| how great a deliverance the abolition of it is felt 


to be by the Tuscans, FA, 


Lerrsic, January. 


Quite apart from its commercial importance, from 
its world-wide fame as the great emporium of the 
German book-trade, as one of the first schools of 
music, as a seat of learning, and of the most pro- 
lific press in all Germany, Leipsic will always pos- 
sess a peculiar interest in the eye of every educated 
Englishman, from its being connected with the 
greatest of German tragedies—the immortal “Faust” 
of Gothe. Of course * Auerbach’s Keller,” where one 
of its scenes is laid, continues to this day to be one 
of the lions of the town; and the book laid ont 
there for strangers to inscribe their names, affords 
ample evidence of the attraction which the cellar 
has for the English travellers who pass the town. 
From the mention of “ Faust,” the transition to the 


, theatre is easy enough, and it is on this topic that 


I have something to communicate. There was a 


| time when Leipsic was one of the first schools of 


histrionic art; when actors and actresses had to win 
their laurels here, ere they could appear, with any 
prospect of success, on any other stage in the Father- 
land. That glory, however, has long since departed 
from us, and the Leipsic Theatre now ranks only as 
a second—or evena third-rate one. Various causes, 
too numerous to mention here, have concurred in 


As usual in Florentine ecclesiastical celebrations, all that it could hold no more ; for the crowd, which | thus reducing our stage; not the least, perhaps, 
was done for the eye, and nothing, save what has | filled it, seemed to be of the same quality with that | has been the building itself, which, unlike the 


been described, provided for the ear. There was no which clamoured for admittance outside. The noise 
music, no high mass; but eight or ten different low in the cloister was very great. Men, women, and 
masses were being said at different altars in the | children, the latter classes most numerously repre- 
large and handsome church; and as soon as one was_ sented, were screaming, chattering, laughing, and 
ended, the vacant altar was after a very short inter- | almost overwhelming the furious jangling of the 


val occupied by another priest. In the middle of , bells. And here too there were plenty of priests | 


the nave, on the pavement, was a cenotaph, the among the throng, going in and out of the chapel 
semblance of a coffin, covered with a pall gorgeously by a private side-entrance, pushing their way 
embroidered in gold upon a black ground, so as to | among the people, and appearing full of business 


produce the ill-omened black and yellow of the | and bustle, but neither in any degree scandalized at | 


Austrian colours, and with most artistically ghastly | the behaviour of the mob, nor affecting a more 
representations of death’s heads and bones. Placed , decent bearing themselves. 
so as to lean open against the sides of the coffin thus | “What are the people making such a noise 
covered, were four ancient folio volumes, to me a | about?” I asked of a priest, for the purpose of see- 
feature in such ceremonial displays which I had not ing whether the question would elicit any remark on 
observed before. It was not possible—by reason of | the behaviour of the mob. ‘“ They are burying the 
an enclosing fence of benches, covered with white | Prior; he was near a hundred years old,” replied 
linen, arranged in a quadrilateral form—to approach | the ecclesiastic, evidently thinking that he was ac- 
these volumes near enough to read the page: but | counting for the scandalous scene in the most na- 
they were not copies of the Scriptures. They had | tural and satisfactory manner possible. 
the appearance of “‘cinquecentista” works of theo- | The parish of San Lorenzo is one of the largest 
logy. and most densely-inhabited of Florence, and the 
Of course wax candles made a prominent feature | “ Parroco” is an important man in the city ac- 
in the display. The enclosure described was sur- | cordingly, having a vast quantity of business of a 
rounded by a number of colossal candles, some six | secular, rather than strictly ecclesiastical kind on his 
feet long and a couple of inches in diameter each. | hands, such as the administration of alms-funds, the 


“ youthful hose well saved,” has become too small 
for the rapidly increasing population; and swelled 
as this is to almost double its amount during the 
great fairs, the house can no longer conveniently 
accommodate the crowds flocking to worship at 
Thespis’ shrine. But Leipsic has to boast of 
| wealthy and public-spirited citizens, who under- 
| stand how to repay the city in which they have 
acquired their wealth. Thus large bequests are fre- 
quently made by such as die childless, for the bene- 
fit and improvement of the town. ‘Io such a mu- 
nificent legacy we are indebted for the very elegant 
Museum which now adorns the spacious and hand- 
some Augustus Platz, the late Schletter having 
bequeathed his rich and valuable collection of pic- 
tures to the community, and thereby furnished it 
with no inconsiderable nucleus for a picture-gal 
lery. Lately another of our merchant princes left 
the town a legacy of 60,000 thalers, as a contribu 
tion towards the long contemplated erection of a new 
theatre. Aceordingly the worthy aldermen, but 4 
few weeks ago, called upon the citizens to add thelt 
subscriptions so as to make up the requisite sum 

200,000 thalers, this being the estimated cost of 
the building, such subscriptions to be received either 
as a loan at 3 per cent., or as donations. To 
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honour of Leipsic, be it said, in a very few days the 
whole amount was raised, and by this time the sub- 
scriptions already exceed the needful sum by 6,000 
thalers. A sub-committee, presided over by Baron 
‘auchnitz, the eminent publisher, to whom all who 
take an interest in English literature owe such a 
heavy debt of gratitude, has since been chosen to 
act under the supervision of the aldermen and town- 
councillors (for we, too, have our Stadtriithe and 
Stadtverordneter), and on their combined responsi- 
bility the carrying out of the scheme has been 
thrown. 
been fixed upon. Some are for the Augustus Platz, 
others for the Kénigs Platz. Whichever shall even- 
tually have the preference given, there is no doubt 
we shall have something grand and every way 
worthy of this far-famed city, which now bids fair 
soon to regain its ancient glory in the histrionic de- 
partment. 

Asa school of music Leipsic has hitherto fully 
sustained its high character. ‘The celebrated Gewands- 
haus concerts continue to form the great centre of 


attraction for the élite of the town, and from all that» 


I can gather, our new chapel-master or conductor, 
C. Reereike, ably replaces his predecessor, Julius 
Rietz, who, last year, was appointed chapel-master 
at Dresden. 

The Conservatorium, or school of music, too, con- 
tinues to attract pupils from every part of the world; 
and so long as men like David, Moscheles, Drey- 
schock, and others of equal ability, as teachers, are 
placed at the head of the institution, there is no 
fear of its being outshone by any other similar one 
either in Germany or elsewhere. 

But I must now leave the theatre and music, and 
give you some account of what is doing in the lite- 
rary world. Here my budget of news is ample 
enough, indeed so much so as to place me in that 
peculiar position which the French so appropri- 
ately designate as embarras de richesse. It may be 
as well, therefore, for the present, to confine myself 
to those items which are of most interest to the 
English reader. 

Since the ever-memorable year 1848, the Germans 
have turned their attention to the British Constitu- 
tion, with a view either to hold it up as a pattern for 
imitation or to disabuse the minds of their country- 
men by laying bare its defects, and warning them 
against a blind adoption. Of course each of those 
who have written on thesubject asserts himself to have 


been an impartial inquirer, and tries to persuade us | 


that his stand-point is the only true one. Be that 
as it may, it cannot be denied that some of them 
have gone deeply into the subject, and have handled 
it with that thoroughness and critical acumen which 
are on all hands conceded to the Germans as their 
qualities par excellence. Thus, we had in 1855 
Bucher’s Dustamabarlatite wie er ist. I need not 
characterize the book of a man who, so long as he 
lived in England, did his best to depreciate the 
country whose hospitality he enjoyed, and to asperse 
its institutions as well as its public men. A far su- 
perior work in every respect, indeed the work on the 
subject, emanated from the pen of Professor Greist 
(in the years 1857 and 185%), bearing the title of 
Das heutige englische Verfassunys- und Verwaltungs- 
recht. May’s Law and Practice of Parliament was, 
I believe, translated soon after its appearance, by 
Dr. Cohen. In November last, Dr, D. Asher de- 
livered two lectures on the “ Outlines of the Eaglish 
Constitution in its preseat condition,” to the Society 
of Merchants in this town, called into life by him- 
self in 1858, and established on the model of your 
own Mechanics’ Institutions, or Athenzeums. These 
lectures are about to be published. The new year 
has brought us two other elaborate works on the 
subject, one an original production, entitled Die 
Verfussung England's, dargestellt von Dr. Eduard 
Fischel, and the other a translation of May’s Con- 


stitutional History, by O. G. Oppenheim. As a | 


awyer, the former gentleman is well qualified 
for the task he has set himself. His book is of a 


Very comprehensive nature, and embraces, besides the , 
history of Parliamentarism, the constitution of the | 


urch, and an account of the local administration. 
As the work will probably be sentyou for review, Lab- 
stain from entering into its merits, and will content 
Myself by saying that the author, according to his 
Own statement in the preface, is uot an enthusiastic 


The site of the new theatre has not yet , 


' admirer of British institutions, and does not share the 
naive point of view of the Anglomaniacs. Of course 
he, too, professes to be a sober and impartial inquirer. 
From my own personal knowledge of the man, I 
know him to be a highly intelligent and acute ob- 
server; that he has spared no pains in his investiga- 
tion and research, a mere glance at the book will 
suffice to show. 

Another interesting novelty of the season is a 
‘Russian Review,” shortly to be started by Dr. W. 
Woltsohn, at Dresden, and to be published here by 
E. F. Steinacker. The editor, favourably known 
as a dramatic author, and forinerly co-editor of the 
* Deutsches Museum,” is himself a native of Russia, 
and has promises of support from the authors, 

| learned corporations, and the universities of that 

country,and even from the Government itself, in the 
shape of pecuniary aid, without, as he declares, in 
any way foregoing his independence by accepting 
such a subscription. The principal object of the 
* Keview ” is to enlighten Western Europe, and 
| more particularly the German nation, on the inte- 
| rior development of Russia, which, under the auspi- 
cious reign of Alexander II., and especially in conse- 
quence of his emancipation of the serfs, has entered 
on a new phase of existence, and henceforth will 
claim equal rank among the more highly civilized 
countries of Europe. A. 
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VENTILATION, THEORIES OF, AND PRACTICES, | 

On the Smokeless Fire-place, Chimney-valves, | 
and other Means for obtaining Healthful 
Warmth and Ventilation. By Neil Arnott, | 
M.D., F.R.S. y 

Chemical Technology, Vol. I. Part I. By Drs. 
Renalds aud ‘I’. Richardson. 

Aération et Ventilation des Hopitaux, Prisons, | 
‘et Habitations particulitres. Rapports Géné- 
vaux des Travaux du Conseil de Salubrité. | 
Paris, 1855. 

Ou Air and Ventilation. By Dr. Richardson. 

Handbuch der Hygiene der Privaten und Oeffent- 
lichen. Von IF. Oesterlen, M.Dr. Tiibingen. 
1857. 

In modern life, with its many refinements and 
high civilization, there is no requirement more 
urgent than a perfect and simple system of 
ventilation. Your Red Indian, or Australian | 
native, or Central African, living as he does, 
almost exclusively out of doors, the canopy of 
heaven his roof, and the horizon the changing 
wall of his palace, has no necessity to learn the 
use of the term, much less the science which it 
carries with it ; but when men transform them- 
selves into ‘‘citizens,” surround themselves 
with stone walls, shut out the light of heaven, 
and in place of it, or as a supplement to it, in- 
troduce burning oil or gas, then have they, if 
they would live, to purchase air as they pur- 
chase water, to court its influence, to invent 
ways and means to secure it for their use fresh 
and pure, and to invent other ways and means 
by which they may dispose of it when its pur- 
pose is served and it has become, by use, a tem- | 
porary poison. 

Vast difficulties have at all times attended 
| every device that has been instituted to 
‘buy and dispose of air, and these difficulties | 

have not been a little exaggerated by the over- | 
|amount of labour which has been applied 
to overcome them. We speak no paradox | 
in making this remark; it is as we say, the | 
more the subject has been laboured at and | 
looked into as a mechanical art, the more ob- | 
scure it has become. And there is reason in | 
thés also ; for, in truth, every attempt made by 
man to supplement Nature, and make her do 
that which she never meant to do, has invari- 
ably failed. Veutilation by artistic and me- 





{ 





chanical means is an attempt to supplement 
Nature, and therefore it has failed. For if it 
were wise to say that Nature in any one of her 
designs is more perfect than in any other of 
her designs, we should trace the highest of her 
perfections in the method she has adopted to 
supply the living animal, in its natural state, 
with the breathing medium. She has given to 
this medium elasticity and diffusibility, that it 
may find little resistance and ready permea- 
bility ; she has given to it weight, that it may 
make its way with efficient force; she has 
made it transparent ; she has diluted its active 
part to the most accurate standard, and, by the 
law of gaseous diffusion, she has made it self- 
purifying. Thrown into the great atmospheric 
sea, all gaseous impurities expand, and by wide 
spreading, as in a vacuum, are brought to 
nought almost with the quickuess of thought, 
when no obstructing barriers are placed in the 
way. Added to these things, she ventilates 
the earth as a great house, and warms it at the 
same time. The action of the sun on the air 
in the equatorial regions; the ascent of the air 
there; its course then towards the poles; its 
return to the equator over the temperate zones; 
these admirable means all tend, by an united 


| effort, to veutilate the planet on principles so 


beautifully but massively simple, that we look 
on them with wonder, hallowed by fear. 
Lastly, we see the system of natural ventila- 
tion completed, by the removal from action of 
all agents which, emanating from living bodies 
as products of their combustion, would be in- 
jurious if again used subject to no change. In 
the formation of the two living worlds (each 
dependent and yet independent of the other)— 


_ the animal and vegetable—we discover the re- 


generative changes of the physical universe, 


_ the animal-producing compounds injurious to 


its own existence, the plant seizing on these 
products, applying them to its own build, and 


| so elaborating them that they shall once more 


fall into the path of the animal, invitingly to 
his tastes as food, and constitutively fitted to his 


organism, as a composition always decaying, 
_and always requiring renewal of matter and 


force. 
A thought of these facts however brief, a 


| glance however trivial, indicates at-once the 


difficulties of attaining by elaborate display of 
human art a system by which artificially- 
formed habitations may be supplied with pure 
air. We can manage water, for it is a more 
substantive thing, and the laws it obeys can 
be understood, and so understood as to be 
actually applied to our own purposes. But 
with air we have no such facilities, and when 
we begin to interfere with it our embarrass- 
ments over results are soon felt to be extremely 
wide from our expectations. _ If we run counter 
to any of the laws by which the air is naturally 
moved, then we do not ventilate at all nor im- 
prove at all: if, on the other hand, we try to 
give effect to any of the laws already in action, 


| as a general rule we act foolishly in endeavour- 


ing to mend that which is in itself the height 
of perfection. 

It would follow from these reasonings that 
ventilation, as a scientific process, has not been 
very signally effective, and a survey of the 
practice confirms the view. Nevertheless, it is 
an instructive lesson to recall the attempts that 
have been made in this direction, to classify 
them and determine their intention and value. 

The methods which have been suggested at 
different times to ventilate are capable of 
arrangement under five systems :— 

1. A system by which air is made to pass 
into a building by suction, i.e. by drawing 
it in by a tube, or series of tubes, through the 
various entrances leading.to the building. 
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2. A system by which the air is forced into surface of the piston,” and “ caused expenditure 


the building to find its escape by the various 
openings in the building. 

3. A system by which, through different 
arrangements of tubes, the air from without 
may be made to enter a building, and the air 
within to pass out without any mechanical 
powers being brought into play, such as pumps 
or fans. 

4. Systems of warming and of ventilating at 
the same time. 

5. Systems for securing natural ventilation. 

Ventilation by the first process or system to 
which we have called attention was used by 
the Romans in their mining works. ‘They em- 
ployed for this purpose a pair of exhausting 
bellows, by which the air was drawn from the 
mine by one shaft, while it was admitted by 
another. It does not seem that this method 
met with any application to dwellings or public 
buildings until last century, nor, indeed, that 
any attention was paid to the influence of im- 
pure air in the production of disease. We are 
indebted for all modern advance on these points 
to the Rev. Dr. Hales, who measured for the 
first time the air contained in the human chest, 
approximated the loss sustained by breathing, 
and showed that air which had been often 
breathed was unable to support life. ‘‘ Two 
gallons of air,” he taught, “ breathed to and 
fro for two minutes anda half became unfit for 
respiration ; whence no wonder that the air 
should be infected, and apt to breed distempers 
in close swe where not only the breath, 
but also the plentiful perspiration of many con- 
fined together, stench the air, and make it apt 
to breed what are called gaol distempers, which 
inconvenience might in a great measure be pre- 
vented if gaols were so contrived as to have a 
free passage for the wind to blow through 
them, and thereby communicate fresh air, for 
want of which many of these unhappy persons 
are not only deprived of liberty in gaols, but 
too often of life also.” ‘ 

Dr. Hales’s methods of ventilation were more 
especially intended for application to ships, and 
were often termed “the ship's lungs.” His 
bellows consisted of a square box, divided 
transversely by a horizontal partition of wood. 
This partition, being supported by two hinges 
fixed in the centre of one of the ends of the 
box, admitted of being moved up and down at 
its other end by means of a rod, which passed 
through an opening in the upper side, or top 
of the box. At that end of the box to which 
the hinges of the centre partition were at- 
tached were four holes—two afore and two 
below the partition. ‘These holes were armed 
with valves, the two upper ones opening, one 
inwards, and the other outwards; the two 
lower ones opening also, one inwards, the other 
outwards. By this arrangement, whenever the 
partition within was moved up and down at 
its free end, a change of air was established. 
As the partition went down the air in the 
lower compartment was forced out in part 
through the valve opening outwards, while 
pure air was admitted into the upper compart- 
ment through the opening, the valve of which 
opened inwards. As the partition went up 
the action was reversed ; but the result was the 
same. ‘The machine was worked by the hand, 
and on board several men were employed to 


pump at intervals the impure air out of the | 


lower parts of the vessel. 

The ventilator of Dr. Hales was strongly 
recommended by Sir John Pringle, and when 
first brought out was applied extensively in 
the navy; it failed in the end from errors in 
construction, which are described by Dr. Ar- 
nott as follows: * ‘The valve apertures were 
each only one forty- fourth part ws large as the 


' 


| 


of eighty-eight times the force that would have | 
' moved the air if there had been no such im- 
pediment.” The labour implied in the work- 
ing of Dr. Hales’s machines led to their dis- 
continuance. 

In 1741, a plan on the exhaustion principle | 
was introduced by Mr. Samuel Sutton, and was | 
submitted to the Admiralty authorities. In this | 
plan an endeavour was instituted to make a | 
chimney a ventilating shaft, Mr. Sutton’s de- | 
scription of his method is based on an experi- 
ment he adopted of making two large fires in 
a room containing three fire-places, by which 
plan, he says, he could bring the air to draw 
down the blind chimney with such force as to 
put out a candle. Mr. Sutton concluded that 
a fire being always kept on board ship, and a 
pipe or cavity made to the well, one end cf it 
being heated by fire, a change of air would 
follow, and by this means be rendered sweet 
and pure, and fit for respiration. 

In the application of this scheme to the ven- 
tilation of ships, Mr. Sutton proposed that tubes 

rom various parts of the ship should be made | 

to open into, or rather beneath, the furnace of 
the great copper, in which the provisions of 
the crew were cooked; he thus supplied the 
fire with air from all parts of the ship, and 
kept up a constant current throughout all the | 
compartments. 

There is something exceedingly amusing, 
and yet painful, in the way Mr. Sutton de- | 
scribed his treatment by the Admiralty of | 
1741; but we can ‘only say regarding it, that 
it received no favourable attention, and was, | 
we believe, never perfectly applied. 

In our own day various methods have been 
adopted for drawing air into buildings on the 
suction principle. In some of these instances | 
exhausting pumps are used, in others heat; 
the object in every case being to extract the | 
air from one particular point, so as to ensure 
its entrance by its own pressure at other 
points. We shall take occasion to dwell at 
greater length on this exhausting process, in 
speaking of the endeavours that have been 
made to combine the warming of buildings 
with the ventilation of them. 

A system of ventilation by which the air 
is forced into a building was, we believe, first 
suggested by the Rev. Dr. Desaguliers, a con- 
temporary of Hales. It has since been largely 
employed by Reid, ‘Thomas, and Laurent, Van 
Heecke, Arnott, and others ; a different method 
being adopted in each case to effect the same 
purpose. I[lence a variety of bellows and 
pur and fans have been suggested and 

rought into acticn, but with results not gene- 
rally satisfactory. We will give one or two 
illustrations. 

The plan of ventilation by propulsion by 
Thomas and Laurent’s method, is described by 
Sutherland, Burrell, and Galton. It consists 
of two fifteen-horse-power high-pressure en- 
gines, with fan blowers attached, which may be 
used alternately in case of accident to one. 
The air from the blower is conducted along the 
arched basement of the building in which the 
machinery is placed, by means of a large plate- 
iron pigs, from which branches are given off 

| to the different buildings; and these branches 
‘are again subdivided, to convey air to the 
rooms. As the air flues have to pass under the | 
| floors, sufficient space is left between the floor | 
and the ceiling of the room below for an air 
trunk fourteen inches deep. The fresh air is ! 
adinitted to the rooms through pedestals in the 
middle of the floors, and the foul air escapes by 
Openings close to the floor, which openings 
communicate with flues in the walls, carried ; 
up to the roof of the building. 


Dr. Van Heecke has a plan which has the 
merit of greater economy. ‘There is less loss 
of force in propelling air by the Archimedean 
screw than by the fan blower; and by an in- 
genious provision the pitch of the screw used 
by Dr. Van Heecke is made to adapt itself to 
the velocity of the engine, an arrangement by 
which the air current is maintained at one uni- 
form strength. In other respects the principle 
of conducting the air to the rooms is the same 
as in the preceding method, except that Dr. 
Van Heecke professes to apply his system to 
existing buildings, without derangement of 
structure. Dr. Arnott has also invented a 
pump for ventilation, which admits of wide 
application ; it is sometimes called the gaso- 
meter ventilating pump. An air cylinder or 
gasometer moves up and down in a case more 
than twice as deep as itself, within which in its 
middle part is formed as a lining to it, a thin, 
circular trough of water, into which the open 
mouth of the cylinder plunges as it works. 
The case has at top and bottom certain valves 
on each side, opening in opposite ways, and as 
the cylinder plays up and down in the case, 


| pure air is alternately received into and driven 


out of the spaces below and above the cylinder, 
so that, whether the cylinder be rising or fall- 


_ ing, air is being pumped onwards into the ven- 


tilating channels of the house. In the York 
Hospital the machine is worked by a small 
water-engine; eight complete strokes of the 
pump are made per minute, giving a ventilation 
of two thousand cubic feet in the same time. 

In some instances the two methods of ventila- , 
tion abovedescribed have been brought to bearin 


_ the same place, a double pump or fan being used, 


by one stroke of which air has been exhausted 


| from the building, and by another stroke fresh 


air has been thrown in; or the process has 
been alternated at different times, the vacuum 
or exhausting stroke being kept up at one time, 
and the propelling or plenum stroke at the 
other. This compound plan has been applied 
to ships. Thus, when Dr. M‘Williams went 
out on the Niger expedition, the steamers en- 
gaged in the expedition were ventilated by Dr. 
Reid on the ** plenum and vacuum” principles. 
A fanner, or ventilating machine was put in 
motion either by the machinery cf the steam- 
engine, or by the ** krooman ;” or, when in the 
river, the paddles being disconnected from the 
engine, by the paddles themselves, which acted 
as water-wheels. From the ventilator a series 
of tubes proceeded to all the compartments of 
the vessel. When the fanner worked on the 
‘‘ vacuum principle,” the vitiated air was drawn 
by it from the various compartments, and was 


| discharged at an opening in the circumference 
' of the fan-box. W 
| was resorted to, the fresh external air was con- 


hen the ‘plenum principle” 


nected with the centre, and blown into the dis- 
tribution tubes to the several compartments. 
By this means it was hoped that, under any 
circumstances, fresh air might be infused into, 
or vitiated air extracted from the hold, or any 
part of the vessel. At some periods in this 
voyage the air was driven through a medicator, 
with the intention of removing carbonic acid, 
and evolving chlorine. 

Respecting both these methods of ventilat- 


_ ing, it seems pretty well agreed by all thought- 


ful men, that, except in very peculiar circum- 
stances, the plans are far too artificial and com- 
fortless to be generally applicable. ‘To bring 


them into perfect play, the rooms to which 


they are adapted must be left without a fire, 
and closed at every part, except where the ven- 


_tilating shaft opens; and even when these ar- 


rangements are carried out, there is as much 
risk of a regular supply of air as though there 


were no system adopted at all; to which is 
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added this inconvenience, that when the appa- 
ratus is out of play, ventilation is shut off for 
good, or, at least, is very imperfect. We shail 
conclude this paper in a future number. 





SOCIETIES, 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

January 8.—J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the chair. 

The Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile was elected a 
member. 

Mr. Vaux read two papers communicated by Dr. 
Reinhold Pauli, hon, mem. of the R.S.L. 1. “On 
a curious Political Poem, referring to the troublous 
times of Edward II. and I., which is preserved in 
a manuscript volume belonging to the Royal Public 
Library at Stuttgard.” This book, curiously enough, 
still bears the names of three Englishmen, there 
being inscribed within it “ Fairfax, of ye gift of 
Captn. Wm. Bradford,” and “nunc é libris Rad. 
Thoresby Leodiensis.” Dr, Pauli expresses his be- 
lief that the first is the Parliamentary General ; the 
next, one of the many Englishmen who about the 
same time were professed monks in French or Bel- 
gian monasteries. The third name is that of the 
well-known antiquary, Ralph Thoresby, of Leeds. 
These verses are written in a well-known metre, 
in strophes of four lines, the latter rhyming in 
the middle and at the end. The Latinity is very 
bad, and occasional words defy explanation. 2. 
“Containing a remarkable narrative by an eye- 
witness of the Progress of Charles V. from Bruges 
to London to visit Henry VII.” It is now pre- 
served in the Imperial library at Vienna. It is 
unfortunately very imperfect, but contains some 
curious notices, especially one of the state of the 
tomb of St. Thomas 2 Becket only a year or two 
before its final demolition. Mr. Vaux also read a 
paper communicated by H. Fox Talbot, V.-P. R.S.L., 
“containing a translation of the famous Cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar, now in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill.” This cy- 
linder, if it has been correctly deciphered, would 
seem to contain a very valuable account of the great 
works executed at Babylon by that King. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


January 14.—John Hawkshaw, Esq., Presidents 
in the chair. 

The President delivered an address, on taking the 
chair for the first time since his election. It was 
resolved that this address should be printed and cir- 
culated with the minutes of proceedings, 

The discussion upon Mr. Bailey Denton’s paper 
“On the Discharge from Underdrainage, and its 
effect on the Arterial Channels and Outfalls of the 
Country,” was again resumed, but not concluded. 

At the monthly ballot, the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :—Messrs. A. L. 
Light, J. R. Mosse, and I. C. Smith, as members ; 
the Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P., and Messrs. H. 
A. Hunt, jun., and H. H. Keeling, as associates, 





METEOROLOGICAL. 

January 15.—N. Beardmore, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

A paper was read by James Glaisher, F.R.S., “On 
the Pressure of the Wind, or Stormy Winds and 
Gales, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the 
years 1841 to 1860.” The author excluded from his 
investigation all light winds, or whenever the pres- 
sure on the square foot was less than 5lbs. He 
detailed in each year every successive stormy wind 
or gale, beginning with 1841, and ending with the 
year 1860, indicating the limits of pressure of each 
with the direction of the wind. He then collected 
all the cases which had happened in the twenty 
years under each direction of the wind, and found 
that there had been five cases from S. with pressures 
from 7 lbs. to 16 Ibs. ; twelve from the $.S.W. from 
7 lbs. to 24 lbs. ; eighty-five from the S.W. from 
7 lbs. to 25 Ibs.; eleven from the W.S.S. from 7 Ibs. 
to 25 lbs.; eighteen from the W. from 7 lbs to 
28 Ibs, ; six from the W.N.W. from 7 lbs. to 15 Ibs. ; 
three from the N.W. from 7 lbs. to 12)bs.; one 





from the N.N.W. with a pressure of six pounds ; 
| eight from the N, from 7 lbs. to 15 Ibs. ; nine from 
| the N.E. from 7 lbs. to 21 ]bs.; three from the 
| E.N.E. from 7 lbs. to I4]bs.; two from the E. 
| from 7lbs. to 9lbs.; one from the S.E. with 
| a pressure of Glbs., and one from the S.S.E. with 
| a pressure of 7 lbs.; and within the twenty years 
| the wind had blown once from the west, with a 
| pressure of 28 Ibs. ; once from the S.W. with 25 lbs. ; 
' once from the W.S.W. with 25 lbs.; once from the 
| S.S.W. with 24]1bs.; once from the N.E. with 
211bs.; once from the S. with 26lbs.; once from 
W.N.W. with a pressure of 15 Ibs.; once from the 
N. with 15 lbs. ; once from the E.N.E. with 14 Ibs. ; 
once from the N.W. with 12 Ibs.; orce from the E. 
with 9 lbs. ; once from the 8.S.E. with 7lbs.; ouce 
from the N.N.W. with 6lbs., and once from the 
S.E. with a pressure of 6lbs., and there were no 
instances of pressures to 5 lbs. from either of the 
two remaining points, viz. N.N.E. and E.S.E. 

The author then pointed out that during the 
twenty years, or two hundred and forty months, 





and sixty months, or in two out of three. He next 


in every month in all the twenty years. 

From these tables it appeared that in January 
there was no instance in the month passing with 
less pressure than 5 lbs.; that in four years the pres- 
sure varied from 6 lbs. to 7 lbs., in nine years from 


pressures to 5 Ibs. have been recorded in one hundred | 


extracted and arranged in the order of magnitude | exhib j 
all pressures of the wind, independent of direction, | meter, and explained its construction. 


these months generally the extreme pressures are 
very much less. 

Mr. Glaisher then spoke upon the greatest pres- 
sures in each year, and pointed out the great dif- 
ference between them in differert years. He said 
in 1851 the greatest pressure in the year was 11 lbs. 
only ; in 1846, 12 Ibs.; in 1845, 1848, and 1857, in 
each year was 13 lbs.; in 1853 and 1855 was 15 Ibs. ; 
in 1856 and 1858 was 16 lbs.; in 1844 and 1854 
was 17 lbs.; in 1847 was 18 lbs.; in 1859 was 
20 lbs.; in 1842 was 21 lbs.; in 1849 was 22 lbs. ; 
in 1841 and 1852 was 24lbs.; in 1843 and 1850 
was 25 lbs.; and in 1860 was 28lbs. He also 
remarked that the light pressures, with the excep- 
tion of 1851, were in groups, as in the five years 
1844 to 1848, the extreme pressures were from 
13 ]bs. to 18 lbs.; again in the six years, 1853 to 
1858, the extreme pressures were from 13 lbs. to 
17 lbs. ; whilst in the first three years of the series, 


| 1841 to 1843, they were from 21 Ibs. to 25 lbs.; in 
_ the years 1849 to 1852 (with the remarkable excep- 


tion of 1851) they were 22 lbs. to 25 lbs., and in 
the last two years of the series they are 20 Tbs. and 
28 Ibs, 

Mr. Negretti exhibited a new mountain baro- 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
January 15.—W. H. Bodkin, Esq., Vice-President 
of the Society, in the Chair. 
After some suitable remarks by the Chairman on 


10 Ibs. to 13 lbs., in six years from 15 lbs, to 18 lbs., | the irreparable loss the Society had sustained by the 


and in one year the pressure was 25 lbs. In February | death of thcir late illustrious President, the Prince 
there were four instances of the pressure being less | Consort, and which he concluded by mentioning that 
than 5 Ibs., fourtern of pressures from 7 lbs. to | the Council had voted a subscription of one thou- 
22 Ibs., one of the pressure being 25 lbs., and one of | sand guineas towards the fund for a memorial, Mr. 
28 lbs. In March there were four instances of the | Blanchard Jerrold read a paper, entitled “ A Com- 
pressure being less than 5 Ibs., fifteen from 6 Ibs. to | parison of the year 1851 with the year 1861.” The 
17 Ibs., and one of 21 Tbs. In April there were three | author said it had appeared to him that a few timely 
instances of the pressure being less than 5 Ibs. ; four- | comparisons might be just now made between the 
teen from 6 Ibs. to 13 lbs., and three of a pressure of | year of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, and the 
15lbs. In May there were six instances of the pressure | twelvemonth which had passed away. He avowed 
being less than 5 lbs., thirteen from 6 Ibs. to 16 lbs., | a purpose of waylaying and confounding the prophets 
and one of 23 lbs. In Juue there were eleven in- | of evil who had harassed the Great Exhibition of 
stances of the pressure being less than 5 Ibs., eight | 1851 at its birth, and quoted an article in Black- 
from 7 lbs. to 12 Ibs., and one of 23 lbs. In July | wood’s Magazine of 1840, in which effusion the wri- 
there were nine instances of the pressure being less | ter had expressed a hope that the Prince Consort’s 
than 5 lbs., ten from 6 lbs. to 10Ibs., and one of | project would be allowed “quietly to drop into the 
15 lbs. In August there were eleven instances of | Fimbo of exploded schemes.” The success which 
the pressure being less than 5 lbs., eight from 7 Ibs. attended the Great International Exhibition of 1851 
to 11 lbs., and one of 16lbs. In September there | was due to a happy combination of causes. Every 
were ten instances of the pressure being less than ' nation on the face of the earth had confidence iu the 


In October there were five instances of the pressure 
and one of 16 lbs. 


teen from 6 lbs. to 20 Ibs., and one of 24 lbs. 
December there were seven instances of the pressure 


and one of 24 lbs. January therefore is distin- 
guished as the only month, during the twenty 


exceeded 5 Ibs.: the next in order of frequency of 
strong winds are February, March, and April, then 
May, and the last three months of the year, which 
four months are nearly of equal frequency. The 
remaining months, viz. June, July, August, and 
September, are distinguished by being the most free 
from strong winds, and to nearly the same degree. 

The author then said that one February and 
March in 5 years had been free from strong winds ; 
one April in 63 years ; one May, October, Novem- 
ber, and December in 34 years; one June, July, 
August, and September in 2 years. 

The author then exhibited a table of the extreme 
pressure of the wind in every month, and remarked 
that in some years, as in 1841, 1842, 1843, 1846, 
1849, 1855, 1856, and 1857, no pressure had 
reached 5 lbs. for several months together; whilst 
in other years. as in 1848 and 1853, the pressure 
had been exceeded in every month but one in both 
years, and in 1850 in every month without ex- 
ception. 

e year 1860, the last of the series, was distin- 


years, viz., 28 lbs. in the month of February ; and 
this year was no less remarkable for pressures of 
23 Ibs. in the months of May and June, whilst in 





5 lbs., nine from 6 lbs. to 12 Ibs., and one of 13 lbs. | 
| in Hyde Park. A national e 
being less than 5 lbs., fourteen from 7 Ibs. to 15 lbs., | 
In November there were six in- | 
stances of the pressure being less than 5 lbs., ee 

nh. 


people who invited them to the ful tournament 
ibition of industry 
had long been a proposition before the country, and 
manufacturers had regarded it coldly; but when 
British skill and strength were asked to stand in 
open competition with the world—to contest their 


| ground with all comers, the national spirit was 
being less than 5 Ibs., twelve from 7 Ibs. to 16 lbs., | 


awakened. The seed was sown in June, 1849. It 
grew rapidly. On the 29th of the same month the 


| general outlines of the Exhibition were laid down 
years, in which pressures of the wind have always | 


by the Prince. At a meeting of several members of 
the Society of Arts, held at Buckingham Palace on 
the following day, His Royal Highness set forth his 
views on “The formation of a Great Collection 
of Works of Industry and Art in London in 
1851.” The meeting declared that it was an error 
to fix any limitation to the production of machi- 
nery, science, and talent, which are of no country, 
but belong as a whole to the civilized world, and 
that “particular advantage to British industry 
might be expected from fair competition with 
that of other nations.” This declaration was the 
starting point of the Great International Exhibition 
of 1851. The manner in which this was carried out 
by the spontaneous generosity of the British people 
must be fresh in the minds of all. Not a shilling 
came from the public purse. 

he author, in the course of his observations on 
the peaceful rivalry of nations in 1851, offered some 
practical arguments, deduced from his experience 
of French industrial matters, to show that many 
valuable hints might be taken from the other side of 


_ the Straits of Dover. 
guished by the greatest pressure in the twenty | 


The author then proceeded to his comparison of 
the two years between which an interval had oc- 
curred long enough for a new generation to arise. 


Much, if not the whole, of what he sajd served 
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to indicate the increased prosperity and improved 
means of locomotion, from which may fairly be 
anticipated a larger share of success for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 than fell to the lot of 
its precursor in 1851. 

A discussion ensued, in which several gentlemen 
took part, and the meeting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Jerrold, which was unapimously 
adopted, 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

January 16.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, 
in the chair. 

John Leckenby, Esq., of Scarborough, was duly 
elected a Member of the Society. 

Mr. G. Sim exhibited a British gold coin inscribed 
Bopvoc, found near Dumfries. The coin is curious 
in having been found so far north, this type being 
usually discovered in Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a small British gold coin, 
found at Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, the type 
being closely allied to that of the small gold coins 
reading EPPI, ANDO, &c. 

Rey. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a denarius of 
Pertinax, found at Colchester, being the only coin 
of this emperor ever yet found in England. 

Mr. Fairholt read a short paper on “ Some An- 
cient German Coins,” in which he alluded to the 
recent work of Dr. Streber on the coins known 
as Regenbog hiisselchen, or “ Rainbow Dishes,” 
exhibiting drawings of some he had seen at Augs- 
burg. Mr. Fairholt was of opinion that these coins 
were the works of the eighth or ninth century, and 
not, as Dr. Streber says, of the fourth or fifth. 

Mr. Vaux read a communication from Mr. 
Dickinson, of Leamington, relative to an Indian 
coin of the date ‘1120 of our era, but of no im- 
portance. 

Mr. Evans read a communication from Mr. War- 
ren, of Ixworth, giving an account of a hoard of 
silver coins found in taking down an old building 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, in number about three 
hundred and eighty. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper communicated by Mr. 
Borrell, “On Coins of the Kings of Cappadocia,” in 
which Mr. Borrell entered into the whole history of 
this series, giving many new coins and new attri- 
butions. 








ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


During the Jast session the Council of this Society 
resolved to revive the Committee of Trade and 
Agriculture, with the view of collecting, digesting, 
and diffusing information relative to the products of 
India and the adjacent countries, the means of im- 
proving them, and of facilitating their transport. 

At a meeting of the Committee, held in the 
Society’s Rooms on the 18th instant, the Right Hon. 
Holt ielaete in the chair, the Honorary Secre- 
tary, J. C. Marshman, Esq., presented a list of the 
papers which had been received on the subject of 
their inquiries. He also read a valuable paper on 
the Progress of the Cultivation of Tea in the Presi- 
dencies of Bengul, the North-West Provinces, and 
the Punjab, during the last twenty years, from 
which it appeared that a few pounds of tea raised 
in Assam were received in London in 1840, and 
sold from 16s. to 32s, per lb. The number of tea 
plantations has now increased to 550, the produce 
of which, in the last year, was 2,000,000 Ibs., of the 
value of £200,000. 

On the subject of Waste Lands, the Secretary re- 
ported that the rough estimate of the quantity 
available in different ren, which was prepared 
on the receipt of Lord Stanley’s order for the sale 
of them three years ago, was found to be incorrect, 
and that more accurate information was coming in 
from the officers of the various districts. It was, 
therefore, deemed advisable to postpone any state- 
ment on that, head till these returns were completed. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpay.—ZJnstitute of Actuaries, 7.—On the Tendency of 

some Systems of Distribution of Surplus to Defeat 
the Object of Life Assurance; by James Terry, Esq. 
Royal Geographical iety, 8}, at Burlington House. 
—Joi in Eastern Africa, from Mombas to Kilé- 
ma, and t of Kilimanjaro; by Richard ‘Thorn- 
ton; communicated by Sir R. Murchison,—Ascent 


of the Ogun or Abbeokuta River, West Africa, by 
Captain R. F. Burton, F.R.G.S., H.M. Consul at 
Fernando Po, with Captain N. B. Bedingfield, R.N., 
F.R.G.S., and Dr. Eales, R.N., H.M.S, Prometheus. 
—Proceedings of the Boats of H.M.S. Bloodhound 
up the river Volta, West Coast of Africa, under 
Lieut.-Commander W. D. Mackworth Dolben, R.N. 
Tvespay.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—On the Form 
and Materials for Iron-Plated Ships, and the points 
requiring attention in their construction ; by Joseph 
D, A. Samuda. 
Zoological Society of London, 9.—Professor Owen on 
the Aye-Aye of Madagascar; and other papers. 
WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts, 8.—On some recently-exe- 
cuted Deep Wells and Borings; by G. R. Burnell, 
Esq,, C.E., F.G.S., F.S.A. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

January 28, three o’clock.—John Marshall, Esq. : 
On the Physiology of the Senses. 

January 30, three o’clock.—Professor Tyndall: 
On Heat. 

January 31, eight o’clock.—William Hopkins, 
Esq.: On the Theories of the Motions of Glaciers. 

February 1, three o’clock.—Rey. A. J. D’Orsey: 
On the English Language. 








FINE ARTS. 


The Art-Union of London has produced, for dis- 
tribution among its subscribers this year, an en- 
graving of a very pleasing and popular character ; 
it is the Raising of the May-pole, by F. Goodall, 
A.R.A. The task of engraving this elaborate work 
has been excellently performed by Mr. C. W. Sharpe. 

A set of six cards, bearing miniature photographs 
after famous pictures, with descriptive text and 
notices of the painters, are published by Mr. S. B. 
Beal. This series comprises Rubens’s Crucifixion 
and Descent from the Cross; Lionardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper ; A. Caracci’s Three Maries ; Raphael’s 
Bearing the Cross ; and Gethsemane, by Carlo Dolce. 

The Art Union of England, now in its third sea- 
son, tempts subscribers with two chromo-lithographs, 
to one of which, according tochoice, each member will 
be entitled. The subjects are The Stepping-Stones, 
after F. Goodall, A.R.A.: and On the Island of 
Zante, after a water-colour drawing by T. L. Row- 
botham. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


NEW ROYALTY. 

After staggering beneath the burden of melo- 
drama of the school so relished on transpontine 
boards, and floundering awkwardly through bur- 
lesque, the pre, omer of the New Royalty Theatre 
has reached at length safer and more attractive 
age in operetta. Mr. B. Barnett has adapted 
or this stage Offenbach’s charming little opera 
buffa “Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” and the En- 
glish version, with all the original music, was pro- 
duced on Saturday last. The part of Guiilot, a 
young farmer for whose hand and fortune there is a 
dispute among the village belles, was taken by Mr. 
J “ Morgan, a young tenor who made on this oc- 
casion his first appearance upon any stage, and who, 
a little nervousness allowed for, was very successful 
in a part which is trying to the resources of a prac- 
tised tenor. The two young widows, Fanchette and 
Catherine, whose unseemly quarrel for the fortune 
of the young farmer gives rise to amusing scenes 
and spirited buffo music, were personated by Miss 
Mira Stanley and Miss Payne. Miss Stanley’s voice 
is a pleasing mezzo-soprano, and she has, in addi- 
tion, considerable animation as an actress. Miss 
Payne’s voice is also a mezzo-soprano of good qua- 
lity. The music of these parts is intended for 
soprani, but was well and carefully rendered by 
these ladies. Miss Mason, who appears as Denise, 
the young village maiden whose midnight betrothal 
to the = of so much rivalry gives rise to the 
title of the piece, was labouring under so severe a 
cold that it is impossible to do justice to the quality 
of her voice, which, however, appeared to be a con- 
tralto of considerable power. She was got up, how- 
ever, very well for the part. The music was 
throughout efficiently rendered ; the great quartett 
scene, as well as some others, being warmly encored, 











and the animation and life of this Auber-like music 





was undoubtedly admirably sustained. The or- 
chestra, unused to Offenbach’s music, and in want 
of rehearsals, was unequal, but will doubtless im- 
prove. A little more attention should, we think, 
be paid to the arrangement of the final tableaux, 
“ Aux Lanternes,” as stage effects are of much im- 
portance in operetta ; and we think there can be no 
doubt that this experiment will be very successful, 
— to further ventures in the same pleasing 
eld. 





ST. JAMES’s, 


A new adaptation of “Le Chevalier de St. 
Georges” has been produced at this theatre, under 
the title of “ Self-Made.” The adaptation is by Mr. 
G. Vining, who himself takes the part of the Cheva- 
lier de St. Georges, the mulatto, Miss Herbert being 
the Countess de Presle. The plot is so familiar 
that we need only say that this version is, upon the 
whole, well done, though occasionally disfigured by 
inconsistencies. There was a very pretty cotillion 
introduced into the piece, and the costumes were 
got up with care and attention. The acting was 
generally good, and that of Mr. Vining power- 

ul, Miss Herbert was ladylike as the Countess. 
The present state of feeling on the slave question, 
and the fame which has attended Mr. Boucicault’s 
drama of the “ Octoroon,” to which this may to a 
certain extent be considered a counterpart, render 
the production of “ Self-Made” well timed. 

STRAND. 

“Old Phil’s Birthday ” is the title of a new serio- 
comic drama produced at the Strand, and in which 
Mr. Rogers assumes tag which suggests the idea 
(a dangerous one for Mr. Rogers) of his wishing to 
rival Mr. Robson in such pieces as the “ Porter’s 
Knot.” Old Phil (Mr. Rogers) is a queer, churlish, 
but trusty old servant, whose long services and de- 
votion to the house of Hardress and Co., for which 
his affection and admiration are unbounded, has 
rather been rewarded in the person of his son (Mr. 
Parselle) than in himself, since while the son is now 
a confidential clerk, with the prospect of being a 
partner, and with his master’s daughter in love 
with him, Phil is still but porter in the establish- 
ment. The more earnest. part of his character is 
however aroused by finding, on proof apparently 
conclusive, that his son has robbed the firm ; after 
enduring sufficient agony, he finds out that this 
suspicion is unjust, and that he has only assumed 
the blame in order to screen the real culprit, who is 
the son of the principal partner. To reconcile mat- 
ters and protect his own son, without compromising 
the real offender, Phil accuses himself of the crime, 
which act of magnanimity forces the actual culprit 
into a confession of his guilt, when all terminates 
satisfactorily. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Rogers’s impersonation of the blunt but faithful old 
domestic was clever, and much to the taste of the 
house ; but his acting is very hard and angular, and 
we do not think that in pieces like this he will ever 
be so general a favourite as he is in broad farce. 
To separate the “ mingled yarn” of our life into 
the two threads of the comic and the tragic, and to 
mark the subtle gradations by which the “source 
of laughter” approaches that of tears, requires a 
little more philosophical penetration than Mr. 
Rogers possesses, and in this character, while the 
broadness of the farce is unmistakeable, the emo- 
tion which succeeds it, or blends with it, is by no 
means equally sterling or impressive. 


DRURY LANE, 


An operetta in one act, of which the music is by 
Mr. Howard Glover, and the libretto adapted by him 
from the French vaudeville “ Mademoiselle de Me- 
range,” has been produced at Lane Theatre 
under the title of “ Once too Often.” The vocalists 
consisted of Mlle. Jenny Bauer, Miss Maria Hey- 
wood, Herr Reichardt, and Herr Formes. The plot 
is one of considerable absurdity, and the music is of 
the lively and flowing description which gratifies the 
sense Without in the slightest degree appealing to the 
intellect. All is pleasant, easy, and mediocre. There 
are pretty solos for Mlle. Bauer, and a romance for 
Herr Reichardt, “A young and artless maiden,” 
which is the gem of the operetta. For Herr Formes 
some buffo music is provided, in which his fine voice 
is displayed to full advantage ; and in personating a 





monk he has not only a lively song, “ In times gone 
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by the monks were jolly,” but opportunity is af- | 


forded him for some amusing acting. It would be 


easy to run through other airs or duets, of which we | 


could speak in similar terms of qualified approval. 


We may however sum up in observing that this | 


work will neither add to nor detract from Mr. 
Howard Glover's reputation, and forms a sufficiently 
approptiate trifle with which to usher in the crowds 
who nightly flock to the more important part of the 
entertainment, the pantomime. 





MISCELLANEA. 


At most “fourth of July ” meetings, October train- 
ings, civic dinners, and political gatherings, one of 
them recites a new stock of verses, which invariably 
| brings down thunders of applause, and goes the 
round of all the newspapers on the following day. 
As may be supposed, they are generally of a humor- 
| ous character. The latest attempt at this descrip- 
| tion of literary amusement is from the pen of 
| Richard G, White; it consists of a parody of our 

National Anthem. The following is a specimen :— 

“ God save me, great John Bull! 
Long keep my pocket full! 

| God save John Bull! 
! 
| 


* Ever victorious, 
Haughty, vain-glorions, 
Snobbish, censorious, 


Ona Passage in Shakespere’s King Henry VIII. | God save John Bull!" 
—In the third scene of the fifth act of King | A translation of a newly discovered work by John 
Henry VIII, the porter’s man being reprehended | Valdesso is announced. It consists of an actual dia- 
for letting the multitude pass in, replies, “I am | logue between De Valdez, twin brother to the Latin 








not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor Colbrand, to mow 
them down before me: but, if I spared any that 
had a head to hit, either young or old, he or she, 
euckold or cuckold-maker, let me never hope to see a 
chine again; and that I would not for a cow, God 
save her.” The words italicized have been allowed 
to pass, we believe, without notice or comment by 
the various editors up to our own day, although 
they certainly require illustration much more than 
numbers which have been copiously annotated. The 
corrector of the Perkins folio alters them in a very 
remarkable manner—“ May I never hope to see a 
queen again, and that I would not for a crown, God 
save her.”—The concluding word her, in the altered 
passage, of course refers to queen, whereas, in the 
ordinary reading, it can only refer to cow. Plausible 
as the alteration seems, its value is entirely annihi- 
lated by the fact, for the communication of which 
we are indebted to a Devonshire correspondent, that 
a phrase evidently identical with that used by 
Shakespere (or Fletcher), in the passage in question, 
exists and is in use to this day in the South of 
England. “Oh! I would not do that for a cow, 
save her tail,” may still be heard in the mouths of 
the vulgar in Devonshire. This coincidence of ex- 
pression leaves no doubt that the genuine reading is 
cow, not crown, and the porter’s man was thinking 
of a chine of beef, an object much dearer to his eyes 
than a queen. 

Damascus.—A late number of the Revue Archéo- 
logique contains the description of an important 
Egyptian monument of the age of Tothmes IIL, 


detailing that king’s progress through Syria and | indigestible bread (which gives, we always will | ing-gown, Dickens by his 


| Secretary of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
, Giulia Gonzaga, Duchess of Trajetto and Countess 


of Fondi, at Naples, about the close of 1535. One | 


| hundred copies only have been printed for sale. The 
| title of the translation runs thus:—“ Alfabeto Chris- 
| tiano, by Juan de Valdés, which teaches the True 
Way to Acquire the Light of the Holy Spirit, from 
| the Italian of 1456, with a notice of Juan de Valdés 
and Giulia Gonzaga; by Benjamin Wiffin.” Messrs. 
Bosworth and Harrison are the publishers. 
Francatelli, the eminent French chef, whose more 
extensive works, The Modern Cool: and The Cook's 
Guide, have long held a high position in the 


Bool: for the Poor, at the modest price of 6d. We 
trust this will be the book so long wanted. We re- 
member this gentleman saying one day, “In no 
country in the world is there such an abundance of 
good food, and in no other civilized country is there 
such waste and bad cookery.” The remark was too 
true. Often have we observed the shivering urchin, 
in the dirty court or lane, standing at the door 
eating his morning meal—a piece of new aluminous 
bread, flavoured perhaps with the tail of an in- 
digestible red herring. The father’s breakfast is 
precisely the same as the child’s; and yet this 
man’s wages will be from 25s. to 35s, per week, 
a sum ample enough, if his wife only understood 
anything about food and cookery, to provide 
healthy meals for the family. Their dinner will 
betray similar ignorance in its preparation; a 
\large and expensive beef steak, more new 





culinary world, is now busy preparing a Cookery | 
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means, their little boy or girl to the neighbouring 
cook-shop, with the cracked basin and the old plate, 
for a few slices off the joint, “because it eats so 
nice and tender.” The profit of those who can least 
afford the custom goes into the tradesman’s pocket ; 
the family, although they have what they like, pro- 
bably have only half-enough (especially the poor 
little children), and all because the wife knows 
nothing about cookery ; she cannot “imagine what 
the people at the cook-shop do to the meat,” it is 
so very different from hers. This cold weather, 
what more acceptable meal for a half-warmed young- 
ster than a basin of broth, with a little stale bread 
broken into it? The Englishman, unfortunately, 
thinks that his nationality, his very “pluck,” depends 
upon so much hard meat and heavy porter. Per- 
haps the hardiest and healthiest people in the world 
are the Irish—and yet we all know what they live 
upon, A foreigner once remarked that nothing in 
London so astonished him as the couple of vegetable 
markets which appeared to supply the whole of the 
| vast metropolis. “If London was on the Continent,” 
he said, “it would require a dozen Covent Garden 
and Farringdon markets.” Another article of food, 
eminently nutritious and wholesome, which our 
town populations use far too seldom, is rice. As 
this is a favourite cereal with M. Francatelli, we 
trust that gentleman will succeed in prevailing upon 
the English workman to allow it to occupy an occa- 
sional space on his table, in the room of some of 
that spongy and chalky new bread, which hereto- 
fore has been his morbid delight. We have often 
wondered that, amongst all the various societies for 
| doing good to the poor of London—and there cer- 
| tainly are some to be found whose aims are exceed- 
| ingly small, and whose accomplishments are still 
| More minute—not one exists for distributing that 
| information amongst the lower orders which would 
| teach the wife how to provide for her husband’s 
| dinner after he has earned it. It certainly does 
seem strange that a working man should spend seven 
years to acquire the handicraft wherewith to make 
the weekly money, and the wife never to devote one 
serious hour to the art of successfully spending the 
| same. We wish suceess to M. Francatelli, and all 
| who may assist him. 
| Nations have their flags, political parties their rib- 
bons, and authors their favourite coloured wrappers. 
Not long ago, when our eminent novelists paid their 
| respects to the reading public in monthly numbers, 
Thackeray was known at once by his yellow dress- 
are pictorial coat, Ains- 











Palestine, and giving the names of no less than 108 | believe, to poor little children, their pinched blue | worth by his sailors’ blue, Surtees (better known as 
(originally 115) cities, towns, and villages through | noses and sunken watery eyes), with one-third | “ Soapy Sponge,” with his sporting tours,) by his 
which he passed, or which he reduced to subjection. | only of the vegetables that should accompany such | chocolate surtout, and latterly Trollope by his drab 
M. de Rougé, who has analyzed this curious list, | concentrated food. The “tea” will consist of several | and Quakerly paletot. During the recent shilling 
very suécessfully identifies many of the names with | slices of the before-mentioned new bread and butter, | magazine scramble, these monthly instalments have 
some which have been preserved in the Bible and | washed down with hot weak tea—the most mis- | been swallowed up in the Cornhill, Temple Bar, and 
elsewhere. The most striking identification is that | taken and perverted meal on record. Tea was in- | other authors’ Maelstrims, so that the railway book- 


of Tamesku with Damascus. This is the first and 
ouly instance in which this ancient city has been 
found mentioned on an Egyptian monument. At 
the period in question, it appears to have been a 
place of minor importance. 

The library of the late Hon. and Right Rev. H. 
Montagu Villiers, Bishop of Durham, will be sold 
on the 28th instant, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 

In 1788, William Wilberforce, the eminent phi- 
lanthropist, wrote in his diary:—“ At length, I 
well remember, after 4 conversation with Mr. Pitt, 
in the open air, at the root of an old tree at Hol- 


wood, just above: the steep descent to the Vale of | 


Keston, I resolved to give notice, on a fit occasion, 
in the House of Commons, of my intention to bring 
forward the abolition of the slave-teade.” Within 
the last few days a very handsome stone seat has 
been placed in Holwood Park, Keston, at the identi- 
cal spot described in the above extract, as a memorial 
to the great champion of negro emancipation. The 
park belongs to Lord Cranworth, late Lord Chan- 
cellor. The seat is of Forest of Dean stone; and has 
been erected at the cost of Earl Stanhope, for the 
use of the public. The paragraph from the diary 
has been engraved upon the seat, as a fitting in- 
Scription. 
_ Mr. Russell, the well-known Times correspondent 
in America, is lying at the New York Hotel, suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever. 

New York people are proud of their “ city” poets. 


| troduced as an exhilarating beverage, to sip and 
| enjoy, as affluent people do their wine, in the after 
| part of the day. Nowadays, amongst the poor, it 


is only the scalding dilutant of a mass of the fa- | 


vourite indigestible bread and butter,—indigestible, 
be it remembered, because the bread is bad, new, 
and too much is eaten of it. How is it that German 
and foreign workmen emigrate to our shores, accept 
less wages, and then live better than the native me- 
chanic? Because they have more correct ideas 
about food, and the art of preparing it. We do 
hope M. Francatelli will be able to show the Bri- 
tish poor the value of vegetables, the cheap and 
dainty dishes that may be prepared with these and 
a little meat; and if he can only succeed in teach- 
ing the hard-working mechanic to turn up his nose 
a little less at soups, stews, and the dishes that 
he has always been taught to consider as the food 
of Frenchmen, he will have ahcieved a great na- 
tional good. Why should the poor throng the soup- 
kitchens, where a wholesome and nutritious meal 
may be actually made for three-halfpence (that is, 
when the soup is not a gift), and then, when they 
have a few shillings at home, spend it in meat and 
drink which keep the parish doctor busily em- 
ployed, and the parish dispensary full of wretched 
applicants? Because these people know nothing 
whatever about home-cookery. Actually many of 
the poor, with scarcely a coat or a gow: to their 
backs, send daily, or as often as they have the 





| stalls have ceased to put forth their monthly literary 
| blossoms. Mr. Charles Dickens, however, we now 
‘learn from our useful contemporary the Publishers’ 
‘ircular, is about to come forward in his pea-green 
coat once more. “He is, we believe,” writes the 
| editor of the Circular, “ engaged in writing a new 
| work of fiction, which will shortly appear, not in 
| the pages of Ad the Year Round, but in the old 
| form in which he first gained the hearts of his in- 
numerable readers and admirers—the monthly num- 
ber, with the green wrapper, and the two steel 
engravings of Mr. Hablot K. Browne.” 

Mr. Henry George Bohn has just issued a new 
edition of Songs and Ballads, written and set to 
| Music by their Royal Highnesses Albert and Ernest, 
Princes of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha. 

Messrs. Seeleys announce us in preparation Five 
Sermons, never before published, by Henry Martyn, 
the celebrated missionary to Persia. The publishers 
promise us a new and admirable portrait of Y 

The famous Garrick Club, having grown ton great 
for their present house, are about tu vuild themselves 
a larger one on the opposite side of King Street, 
Covent Garden. 

The Commemoration Testimonial to the Right 
Hon. T. Milner Gibson, for his zealous endeavours 
in promoting the repeal of the taxes on literature 
and the press, will be nted on Tuesday, the 
4th of February, at a public breakfast at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, 
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A HISTORY 


DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 


IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &e., 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 


Illustrated by Upwards of Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


WITH 
{LLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq., F.S.A. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ As amusing as a novel, but with the advantage of literal truth. The 
engravings have a clearness and simplicity which the very modern taste 
for over-wrought woodcuts frequently fails to ensure. The pages are thus 
crowded with a most curious pictorial record of old English life, and they 
often aid in elucidating descriptions which no pen could make so plain. 
The volume, altogether, is one that must take a prominent place as a work 
of reference in our libraries ; for we have no other, devoted as this is, to past 
manners exclusively. While its attractive character as an illustrated volume 
will give it a right to the claim of a place on the drawing-room table, its 
literary value will also ensure it a constant home on the library shelf.” 

Art Journal, January, 1862. 

“We attach great importance to this volume, not only from the ability, 
research, and vigorous judgment which it displays in every page, but for the 
important influence it ought to exercise in correcting many sentimental preju- 
dices and prepossessions, and for its corroboration of the sagacious paradox of 
Lord Bacon, ‘ antiquitas seculi juventus mundi.’ The true philosopher and 
patriot will learn many valuable lessons from its perusal, and among them 
this the most practical of all, that—to use the words of the great English 





sage—‘much greater things be expected from our age, if it knew its strength 
and would endeavour and apply, than from the old times, as being a more 
advanced age of the world, and enlarged and accumulate with numberless 
experiences and observations.’ ”—Literary Gazette, December 21, 1861. 

“The author of this book has long been known as one of the most 
energetic and also most judicious of our antiquaries ; and the work which he 
has now produced is fully equal to his high reputation. A history of the 
manners and sentiments of one’s forefathers can hardly fail to be generally 
interesting, und Mr. Wright has executed the task which he proposed to him- 
self with such liveliness and variety of detail that even those who are ad- 
dicted to light literature only will find it as attractive as a novel; while, as 
a source of valuable instruction, it will not be —— by those who 
devote themselves to severer studies; and especially will it be studied by the 
historian who remembers that, even in that work which the great Greek his- 
torian composed with a view to leave.a memorial of his times which should 
last for ever, he did not disdain to record as a valuable indication of national 
character when the Athenians ceased to wear armour, and how they dressed 
their hair.”—London Review, January 11, 1862. 
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LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


is a coating of pure Silver over Siack’s NICKEL, a 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 
most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can be 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 

Elect.Pitd.'Stng. Pitd. Thread |Kg. &Thd. 





FiddlePtn. FiddlePtn, Pattern. ‘with Shell. 
Per Dozen. £84 | £24.| £84 | a4 
‘Table Forks... 1100 1180 | 2 80! 8 00 
Dessert Forks.; 100 | 1100 | 1150 | 2 20 
Table Spoons.| 1100 | 1180 | 2 80 | 3 00 
DessertSpoons 100 / 1100 | 1150 2 20 
Tea Spoons... 0120 | 0180 |! 136 :) 1100 








~~ Cruet Frames, 18s. Gd. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 50s. ; and every Article for the Table, as in 


Silver. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, 


LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from 15s, ; open 
baths, 13s. 6d.; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
\ Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s, the Set of Six. Ditto, 
Seems Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
andles, 45. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand. 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, only.—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposit 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 





equal to | 


New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call at- | 


tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, | Knives’ and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 


by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICTIARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 
LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
1 IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Ist size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
1 Dozen......... £016 0 £1 0 0 £1 2 0 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 06 9 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
So House, 


QLACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
kK Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for sews A chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK'’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 








| Maché ditto, 25s, the set. 


| 12s.; Black Horn ditto; 8s, and 10s. 


WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
14s. Gd. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s, 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table 


»lete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three ; elegant Papier 

Teapots, with plated knob, 

5s. 6d. ; Coal-scuttels, 2s, 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 

Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 

All warranted. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset Heuse. 


\ HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 








WOTHERSPOON and Co., Guascow and Lonpoy, 





AYE’S WORSDELL’'S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cleansing the stomach and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant. 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent. Medicine Vendors. 


Boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
* —CONSTANT SUCCESS.—No diseases are more 
trying to the temper and more exhausting to the constitu- 
tion than the pains in muscles and joints caused by exposure 
to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of suffering, it will only 
be necessary to foment the affected part with warm water, 
dry thoroughly, and immediately rub in Holloway's ines- 
timable Ointment, to obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, net- 
ralgia, and tic-douloureux are soon relieved, and ultimately 
cured, by the use of this unequalled unguent, aided by Hol- 
loway's purifying and aperitive Pills. Under this judicious 
treatment the afflicted parts soon cease to ache, and shortly 





regain their natural feelings and appearance. These reme- 
dies are invaluable for curing spina} affections and nervous 
diseases, 
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